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That Will Save Your Nerves and the Midnight Oil 





(Just Published) 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION 
FIRST TERM 
By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint author of “‘A Year Book for Primary Grades” 





WORK 


Price, 50 cents 


In this work the author has endeavored to carry on the spirit 
of the kindergarten in the daily curriculum, and bring the kinder- 
garten and primary teacher into closer sympathy and intelligent 
co-operation. 

In the kindergarten the so-called “gifts” and ‘‘occupation”’ 
work at the tables is entirely supervised by the teachers. In the 
primary the larger part of the work at the desks must be unsuper- 
vised while the teacher is taking the different divisions in class work. 

Systematic use of “gift” materials is of the utmost importance 
in the primary, and careful sequences should be worked out with 
each material to develop number, form, rhythm, balance, color 
harmonies and illustrative work. Such sequences are given in 
the “seat work” sections of “A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work.” 

The book is fully i'lustrated with photographs of the finished 
work, charts, patterns and poster work, 


STORY PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


A Handbook for Teachers 

By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 

Fully illustrated Cloth 

These ‘Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their 

dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice of Stories and to 

furnish the story chosen all ready for action. The plays in this 

little book furnish right action for the imagination by allowing 

the child to impersonate the characters in the fables and fairy 
tales. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct Habits of Speech in 
Primary Grades 


By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 


128 pages 


Price, 50 cents 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me 
to be an admirable means to the end of form‘ng correct habits of 
speech. ‘The words of a game which one has played repeatedly 
in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitua] 
mistakes are by m-ans of these games repeated and repeated in 
correct form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the 
game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one 
lives. I know of no better way to impress these necessary lessons 
than this. 

E. C. Moore 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 


Price, 50 cents 





The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are many, 
but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employ- 
ment for the pupils during their leisure hours. 

The seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and attractive. 
It must test the child’s knowledge and skill in connection with his 
former lessons. If it results in a clearer perception of some past 
lesson, or added development of the faculties, it is good; if it only 
fills up time, it is useless. 

Sense training plays an important part in primary work. Pupils 
form their later concepts f-om their earlier percepts. These sense 
products become the foundation for the images of memory and 
imagination, so that by training the child’s senses we add 
materially to the clearness and strength of the thoughts and 
judgments which help him to become a more perfect product in 
after life. 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author has given to 
teachers material for one hundred days, including games, paper 
cutting. and folding, drawing, and modelling. Many of the sug- 
gestive lessons are illustrated. 


THE TEACHER’S 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


A Manual for Primary Teachers 
By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 


Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, Ill. 
By mail, 50 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with additional 
incidents for use in the later Primary Grades as a center and 
material for Oral and Written Language, Nature Study, Social 
and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
Price, 50 cents 

No one question has been asked oftener by teachers than: ‘‘ How 
do you teach beginners to read?” 

This book deals definitely and explicitly with just this work, 
giving the sentences to be used, and exact directions as to how to 
proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest doubt 
as to what and how to do, remains in the mind of either experi- 
enced or inexperienced teachers. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the children 
heartily enjoy and which promotes spontaneity and relieves of 
self-consciousness. It will be an invaluable aid to exnerienced 
and inexperienced first grade teachers alike. 
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PAPER DOLLS 


On many of the sand table pictures 
paper dolls can be used with excellent 
effect :nd a pattern of an appropriate 
doll will, therefore, be given every month. 
These will be simple enough to be easily 
constructed by small children, they will 
stand alone on the sand table and there 
will be directions for coloring them with 
crayons. 


te Send in your renewal this 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


ThePerr Pictures 


This space isn't large enough to 
tell you much about them. But our 32- 
page Catalogue contains 1000 small 
illustrations of these pictures, and a 
One-Cent Picture, a Two-Cent Picture 
and a colored Bird Picture. We also 
send a One-Cent Picture, a Half-Cent 
Picture, order sheet, etc.—and ALL 
for THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, although it 
costs us four cents for the postage. 

Send for it NOW. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 

Order Columbus and Thanksgiving Pictures NOW 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY - + = = 


Baby Stuart 
Box |, Maiden, Mass. 





| Colored 
Crayons 


By Pror. D. R. Aucs- 
%4 BuRG. 75 illustrations. 
2 . Cloth. 


# especially designed as 

| examples for first ef- 

forts in crayon draw- 

ing, and can be used 

fea in the First, Second, 

tats and Third Grades of 
public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


CRAYOLA 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholac’s Price 


Clean — Compact — Convenient 


The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest of oil color effects. 


Crayota No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of cglor,an each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 

Crayota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
gross, freight not prepaid. 





Mailing price, 
40 cents 
The illustrations are 


Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayota, No. 8, above. 


CrayocraPH, 8 colors. Retail, ro cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 


extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid.. $9.60 per gross, 
freight not prepaid. 





E, S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A POST CARD 


Complete Catalog. 


and all subjects. 
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Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, covering all grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW EDUCATION READERS 





A Method of Teaching Children to Read 


Webster says: “Method is an orderly pro- 
} cedure or process”” — and this is what the New 
Education Readers represent. 

q The chief points of superiority are: 

1 The series presents a complete method. 

2 The method teaches the child to be self- 
helpful. 

The method saves the teacher’s time. 

The method is systematic and logical. 

The method by avoiding the use of dia- 
critical marks makes good spellers. 


The books, to secure a definite amount of 
work, etc., are arranged as follows: 

First book—day by day. 

Second book—week by week. 

Third book—month by month. 

Fourth book—practical applications of the 
principles developed in the first three books. 


un & W 





Wouldn’t you like to learn more about this series ? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











JUST PUBLISHED: 


CARROLL and BROOKS’ READERS 


By CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Rochester, N.Y. 
Superintendent of Schools, and 


SARAH C. BROOKS, Baltimore, Md. 
Principal of the Teachers’ Training School. 














These are books with a reason to be. |! 
Their Keynote is fresh reading matter, 
selected and presented in sympathy 
and harmony with child nature and 
the child’s need. 


NEW 





OISVa 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers is 
justified in their: 
Authorship, Method, 


Point of View, Vocabulary and Grading, 
Subject Matter, Illustrating and Typography. 


An examination of these books will show 
their excellence in these particulars 
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IN CAKES—IN PANS—IN TUBES 
For All Grades of School and Art Work 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS were originated and especially designed for educational work. 

They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have consequently been more widely adopted by 

= school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in over a thousand cities and towns. 
BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS are prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 


of assortments and prices. 


They will provide exactly what your school requires. 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalogue (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials, Address our nearest office 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Two Ancient Authorities 
M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


T is much debated in some places whether Plato or 
Aristotle has exerted the greater influence upon human 
thought. Happily, it is not necessary for us to take up 
this question here. It is enough to say that for many 

people Aristotle is the equal, at least, of Plato in the breadth 
and soundness of his thought, if not in the beauty of his ex- 
pression. Aristotle was a contemporary of Plato, and so was 
familiar with the ideals and practices of Athens when it was 
at the height of its culture and prosperity. But Aristotle’s 
views were presented from a different standpoint than that 
taken by Plato. The latter was an idealist; he stood on the 
mountain top, and looked down upon the drama of life. He 
was chiefly interested in what men ought to become, rather 
than in what they actually are or really can be made to be- 
come. Many people hold high ideals by which they esti- 
mate human conduct no matter whether these ideals can be 
attained or not. Such persons are more interested in ideal 
than in actual everyday situations in life. In some such a 
sense as this Plato was an idealist. 

Artistotle, on the other hand, was of a practical turn of 
mind. Plato abhorred science as dealing with material 
things, while Aristotle was pre-eminently a scientist. One 
may hear men say to-day that Aristotle was the greatest 
inductive scientist the world has seen. This type of mind 
can be satisfied only with real concrete, demonstrable facts. 
It pleases such a one better to think in terms of things rather 
than abstractions. When one reads Plato’s Republic he 
realizes that he is following a man who has shut himself away 
from the world, and has reflected upon ideal objects and re- 
lations; but when one reads Aristotle’s Politics he feels that 
he is reading the views of one whose sole interest lay in ob- 
serving and interpreting things correctly. 

It is of importance to note that, although approaching educa- 
tion from such different view-points, Aristotle and Plato were 
agreed in respect to fundamental matters, such as were 
mentioned in the article presenting Plato’s views. Aristotle’s 
work came after, and is much less complete than Plato’s. 
His Politics, however, is devoted to a discussion of the same 
general theme as Plato’s Republic —the building of a re- 
public in which justice shall prevail, and the welfare of each 
citizen be conserved and advanced to the highest degree. 
Like Plato, Aristotie appreciates that it is impossible to de- 
velop a sound, healthy community without an efficient system 
of education. 

Aside from the educational principles which he holds in 
common with Plato, there are three or four which are dis- 
tinctly his own. He seems to have been the first writer to 
emphasize the doctrine that one can understand art fully 
only by performing it. This doctrine might be otherwise 
stated, perhaps, learn to do by doing. Aristotle, in discussing 
the teaching of music, says that a child should not only be 
taught to appreciate it, but he must also learn to execute 
it; for without the latter the former will be impossible. 
Our modern psychology and educational philosophy appear 
to endorse this general principle. We are just beginning to 
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work it out in practice. It is probable that no good teacher 
to-day will expect a child to learn any activity or any object 
in an effective way unless he can actually handle the object, 
or perform the activity. For a long time in the history of the 
world people thought learning consisted in memorizing verbal 
statements or rules relating to objects or activities. Aristotle’s 
principle was lost to the world for many centuries; and there 
are probably some persons among us who even yet do not ap- 
preciate its importance. But it can be said unqualifiedly that 
we are coming to-day to see that what a child can do in a 
large sense he understands; and what he cannot do he has 
at best only obscure, imperfect notions of. To Aristotle be- 
longs the credit for first stressing this principle in teaching. 

Aristotle developed another principle which, while he ap- 
plied it to young children, has much wider application than he 
gavetoit. Hestated that when children screamed they should 
not be repressed, because screaming played an important role 
in their development. If a child wished to protest vocally 
against the order of things in his environment, Aristotle would 
let him cry out his tantrum. He thought evil humors m‘ght 
be drained out of the system by free expression. He ex- 
tended this general doctrine to include the viewing of evil 
action on the stage. He said that if one were inclined to per- 
form an evil act, his soul would be purged of the moral poison 
if he could see another perform it so that he could view it. 
Later on it will be shown that certain great students of human 
nature have agreed with Aristotle in this general view; though 
of course there has been some vigorous hostility thereto. 
But we seem to be agreed in these days that some, at least, 
of the child’s impulses which are not in harmony with his 
environment may best be curbed by providing opportunity 
for their expression rather than by rigidly suppressing them. 
Aristotle appears to have been the first man to assert that 
repression is not always the easiest or most effective way to 
cure disorders of conduct in the young. 

We may now glance at one or two important contributions 
which Plutarch made to our educational views. Plutarch 
lived seven hundred years after Aristotle. Greek life had 
changed a good deal during these seven centuries; but still 
the views of Plutarch are not essentially different in most 
respects from those of his two great countrymen. Doubtless 
everyone is familiar to some extent with Plutarch’s Lives, 
and to a less extent with his Morals. Those who are at all 
acquainted with Plutarch cannot fail to have appreciated the 
high character of his ideals. In his Morals he gives some 
attention to the subject of teaching, his aim being to show 
how a child can be trained so that he will have complete con- 
trol of himself, and so that he can conform to moral and 
ethical law. From a number of educational principles which 
he advocated, we may mention three only which perhaps are 
most characteristic of him. First, he complained about the 
practices of his time in respect to the choice of teachers for 
the young. The prevailing notion in those days -was that 
persons who were incapacitated for other duties could be 
given the care of children. Plutarch expresses himself em- 
phatically in condemnation of the small caliber of the teach- 
ers of his time. He pointed out that those who have charge 
of the young during the first years of their life play the most 
important role in determining their character. Consequently 
the teachers of the youngest children should be persons of 
the highest quality in respect to morals, to manners, and to 
all that may in any way influence the child. Plutarch’s de- 
mand seems as important and timely to-day as it must have 
been when he first expressed it upwards of two thousand 
years ago. 

As might be expected, Plutarch attached greater importance 
to example than to precept in teaching. In his opinion the 
child gained more from the personality of his tutor than from 
what was actually taught him. This is why it is so important 
that care should be taken in the choice of teachers. We seem 
to think to-day that in reality one teaches more vitally through 
his own character and personality than he does through his 
formal instruction. 

Plutarch’s philosophy exalts gentleness in all the relations 
of life. When he comes to the subject of punishment he can- 
not endure that a child should be struck for any reason what- 
soever. Corporal punishment tends to brutalize a child, 
according to our author. It is probable that neither Plato 
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nor Aristotle would hesitate to use the rod when it promised 
to save a child from acquiring habits which later would be 
of serious disadvantage to him. But Plutarch prohibits 
all forms of physical chastisements. He demands that teach- 
ers shall govern their children by gentler measures. There 
have been many since his day who have agreed with him, al- 
though the majority are on the other side. Even in our own 
day this is found to be true. But there seems to be a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the restriction. at least, of the use 
of the rod in the training of the child. 





In the Beginning 


‘*EXPERIENCE”’ 


HOUSANDS of little faces are turned schoolward, 
this fall, for the first time. Thousands of little 
hearts beat with unwonted fastness as they near the 
portals of that mysterious, new world of which they 

have heard so much from Big Brother or Big Sister. And 
the First Grade Teacher, smiling down into bright eager 
faces, feels her heart beat the faster as she realizes the re- 
sponsibility that is hers —the responsibility of a right be- 
ginning. She realizes that reading and writing and numbers 
are not the only things in which she has the privilege of giving 
them their first lessons. 

Someone has well said, ‘‘The public schools are giving thou- 
sands of children their first introduction to the stern laws of 
life; to required labor; to mutual concession and to a recog- 
nition of the rights of others.” And no one better knows 
than a primary teacher, what it means to take these little 
autocrats of the home, and bring them into submissive har- 
mony with the larger school home. And wise is she who 
can successfully draw out the timid, suppress the over-am- 
bitious, and who sees that each child has his proper share of 
recognition and prominence. Elementary socialization is 
one of the unwritten branches of the primary curriculum and 
the lessons in it begin the first day of school. 

Let us teach the children to be thorough. So much of the 
half hearted living in this world might be traced to habits 
of carelessness formed in school; to work indifferently 
done, because better was not required. Make your require- 
ments within bounds of the child’s ability (remembering always 
that the abilities of children differ) and then accept no work 
that is not the result of his very best efforts. Doing one’s 
best creates enthusiasm, and stimulates persistency and if a 
child learns the habit of thoroughness while in your charge 
he will have learned that which will be of inestimable value 
to him throughout life. 

Teach them obedience. The children of to-day are the 
citizens of to-morrow, and must learn fo obey law because it 
is a law, in order to become tSeful, honored citizens. There- 
fore, I believe the teacher has a right to demand instantly 
unquestioning obedience, and to secure it by reasonable 
demands and unlimited patient firmness. It does not take 
a child long to learn that you mean just what you say, and his 
respect for you increases with the discovery. 

Teach the children to use and to not abuse books. The 
dilapidated condition of books found in the upper grades as 
frequently as in the lower, bears mute testimony to the im- 
portance of this. Along this line can we not create a senti- 
ment against the marking and otherwise defacing school 
and other property? Can we not counteract this tendency to 
destroy, and to create a feeling of pride in clean, well-kept 
buildings, school-grounds .and streets. 

Teach them to sit and stand correctly. This is essentially 
a primary teacher’s duty, and she who does her duty in this 
will be forever blessed by teachers of following grades. 

Teach them the “ small sweet courtesies,” that go so farin the 
making of a pleasing personality. Of course, this training 
should begin in the home, but in so many homes these little 
courtesies are unknown, or used only on very formal occa- 
sions. Children from such homes must look to the school 
for any such training, and the manners of many children are 
formed, or at least largely influenced by the example and 
tactful suggestions of a sympathetic teacher. 

These are but a few of the many things which belong to the 
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work of the first grade teacher. And I am fully aware that 
it is easier to tell what should be done than to give a rule for 
doing it. Every good teacher reaches a desired end in her 
own personal way. And given the two prime requisites of a 
good teacher, tact and sympathy, add to these a genuine 
love of childhood, and the children are safe in her hands. 

Are we doing all we can to make bright the memories the 
children are storing up of their first school-days? No matter 
how hard the day may have been, let us send them home at 
night happy. And let us try to be glad ourselves, in our work, 
or else — get out of it. Try to believe that the dull pupil, 
the unruly pupil and the irregular one all have their part to 
play in bringing out anything that may be good in us as 
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Pictures in the School-room 
CHERRY WHITE 


In our school this year we have put in the most successful 
plan for awakening the love of good pictures in our pupils that 
I have ever seen tried in any school-room. 

In the place of cutting various pictures from newspapers, 
Magazines, etc., each room has chosen at least two pictures 
worthy of ten months’ regard and placed them permanently 
on the school wall. 

The first grade children have never grown tired of looking 
at “The Madonna of the Chair’’ and “‘ The Little Shepherd,” 
and the Second Grade children are often caught gazing raptur- 
ously at ‘‘ Baby Stuart” and ‘‘ Madam Le Brun and Daughter.” 
The other grades have pictures suitable to ages and tastes. 

The pictures are not framed to ‘“‘match the woodwork,” 
but in a manner to give to the subject its rightful beauty. 
The pictures are large seventy-five cent sepia tones and are 
framed in the sepia. The whole picture costs about $2.70; 
the two $5.40. 

Each grade learns the name of the pictures in his room, 
the artist and something of his life, the conditions under which 
the picture was made, etc. 
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teachers. If conditions were perfect there would be no 
chance for growth in us. Let us every day repeat these 
beautiful words of Henry Van Dyke’s until they become our 
very own: 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

This is my work; my blessing; not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way. 


Then shall I see it not too great nor too small 

To suit my spirit and prove my powers, 

Then shall I, cheerful, greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful, turn when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


Sm 
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Our pupils, when they have completed the ninth grade 
instead of having a misty knowledge of a dozen or two pro- 
miscuous pictures know well and appreciate eighteen famous 
pictures. We do not doubt that the refinement and culture 
gained from the study of these masterpieces will make itself 
felt in the future homes of our pupils. I hope some more 
schools will adopt our plan and find it as advantageous as we 
have. 


Initiative in Language 
E. R. 


Have you not often been discouraged upon getting com- 
positions from children which reflected your own style of 
expression, even using your very sentences? 

Even when you have succeeded in arousing considerable 
interest in the subject, have you not often found the children 
telling the story in most formal and stilted language ? 

Why can they not write as naturally as they express them- 
selves orally? 

I have succeeded in getting children to do this by dramatiz- 
ing stories first. I once took the story of the ‘‘ Boy and the 
Wolf” and after we had played the game — after the boy had 
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called out on the two occasions and the men had come to his 
aid — after the hey had called the third time and nobody 
came and the lambs were destroyed — then I had the boy’s 
father scold the boy as he deserved. 

Next I called on several other children to tell what they 
would have said to the boy if they had been the father. The 
results were so gratifying in the way of originality that I said 
to the class: “Write out on paper what you would have 
said to the b>y.” I obtained a set of compositions naturally 
expressed and delightfully original. 

I have used the same course in some of the nature work, e. g., 
We have been talking of birds for some time. One day I 
told the children the story of a bird which had built a nest and 
had three eggs in it. One day she saw a squirrel coming up 
the tree. She thought he was after her eggs. She chased 
him away. 

“Children, suppose you were that bird and the squirrel 
came after your eggs, what would you do? Tell me on paper 
what you would do.” 

Later, after the children had imagined themselves birds 
and had felt and thought as birds do, it was easy to get them 
to write good descriptions of bird activities because they were 
telling something which they had really lived and not facts 
which they had learned. 

Gradually they became accustomed to a more natural 
expression in all their written work. 





Language Work in the Newton 
Primary Schools 


Mary A. LASELLE 


]) = the months of June and July, an exhibit in the 


Educational Museum of the Newton Technical High 

School, of the written language work of the Primary 

Schools of Newton, received much attention from 
educators and the public in general. 


CHARACTER OF EXHIBIT 


The work sent in by each teacher consisted of two papers 
each of studied dictation, unstudied dictation, picture stories, 
reproductions, original stories, language books of the year, 
spelling books of the year. In some cases, entire sets of 
original stories, reproductions and other work were shown; 
th se sets containing the work of every member of the class. 


INQUIRIES AS TO METHODS 


Even a casual glance at the work of these schools showed 
that it was of such an unusual average of excellence, both as 
to the content and form of the papers, that there have been 
many inquiries as to the methods employed in securing such 
results. 


Papers SHOW THAT PUPILS HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF IDEAS 
AND HAVE A MASTERY OF FORM 


No one who read a score or more of the original stories, 
reproductions, stories from pictures, spelling from pictures 
and the other work of the exhibit could fail to see that the 
children who wrote these papers must possess a stock of ideas 
and a mastery of form that are not usually at the command 
of primary pupils or those of the higher grades. 

It is the object of this paper to try to explain something of 
the methods by which these satisfactory results are secured. 


THE SUPERVISOR 


We are positive that every primary teacher in Newton would 
heartily agree with the statement that for the last five years 
the Newton Primary Schools have been supervised by a 
woman who possesses in the highest degree the talents and 
qualifications necessary for a successful supervisor of lan- 
guage work. Miss Catherine T. Bryce combines the power 
to plan in a large way, and the fine teaching ability, intense 
practicality, and tremendous capacity for hard work that 
enable her to carry out her plans, with a vivid imagination, 
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sympathy with the child’s nature, and knowledge of the 
methods by which the mind of the child works. 

We often find the practical supervisor, who does fairly good 
work, but who cannot reach to great heights becaus_he lacks 
imagination and insight; and we also find the dreamer, the 
person of: great spiritual vision, who cannot make real his 
dreams because he cannot teach and has little executive 
ability. The ideal supervisor is the one who has splendid 
dreams, and who is also an intensely practical worker. 

Supported by an enthusiastic corps of workers, and with 
the hearty sympathy and co-operation of the superintendent, 
Miss Bryce has worked to secure these results: First, to store 
the child’s minds with ideas; to develop his imagination 
his memory, his powers of observation by means of story 
telling; at first by the teacher, and later by the child. In 
this line Miss Bryce has done a great work, in introducing 
the teacher to the splendid resources of folk-lore — stories, 
myths, fables, or fairy tales, that exist in the literatures of all 
nations; those stories that are of perennial interest to child- 
hocd because they embody the ideas of the childhood of 
humanity, when ‘men looked upon the works of nature with 
a strange kind of awe. When they fancied that everything 
upon the earth, in the air, or in the water had a life like their 
own.” 

It is Edouard Laboulaye who wisely says, ‘‘ Mothers who 
love your children, do not set them too soon to the study of 
history; let them dream while they are young. Do not 
close the soul to the first breath of poetry. Nothing affrights 
me so much as the reasonable, practical child, who believes 
in nothing that he cannot touch. These sages of ten ycars 
are, at twenty, dullards, or, what is still worse, egoists.”’ 

It is something in these stories that make the mind finer 
and more subtle as well as more alive; something that gives 
a sympathy, a largeness of vision and a keenness of percep- 
tion to the reader of them that are gained in no other way. 

And so the children are told, and tell in their turn, the tales 
that the little Indian heard‘frdm the lips of his big chieftain 
father; that the tiny Japanese coaxed from his dainty mother; 
that the sturdy little Russian peasant heard from his father 
during the evening’s hour of rest; stories, too, that the little 
children on the islands of the ocean are told by their dark- 
skinned mothers. In a word, all the tribes and people and 
nations of the world are drawn upon to furnish elevating and 
delightful stories that will stimulate the imagination, fill the 
mind with beautiful fancies, and develop that surety that 
justice will triumph in the end, which is more successfully 
taught in this manner than in any other. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 


So much for the manner in which the imagination is de- 
veloped. Is it necessary to add that after doing this work, - 
the child has no trouble in writing original stories ? 

We give here some original work from a third and a 
fourth grade. 

The fourth grade paper on ‘“‘The River” was written as 
a lesson in geography. It shows beauty of description and a 
comprehension of the subject. This is the child’s first draft 
and is uncorrected. 


How Correct Form 1s TAUGHT 


The form in which the children’s thought is expressed is 
most carefully taught from the very first grade. No slovenly 
work is allowed here. 

DICTATION 


First comes the studied dictation work, which is giver in 
the form of a story placed upon the blackboard by the teacher, 
and which is taught as thoroughly as anything can possibly 
be taught. A reason that a little child can understand is given 
for every capital and mark of punctuation, and these are 
taught so carefully that every normal child can grasp and 
apply them in his own work. 


Best OF TEACHING DEMANDED 


This, of course, demands the very best of teaching. The 
results are really wonderful, We find children of a fourth 
grade punctuating added relative clauses, comre'™1 sen- 
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tences, and participial phrases in a manner that would shame 
many a high school pupil. 


ONE METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING 


In teaching spelling, one excellent device is to have the 
words written that are suggested by some picture. 

\Ve give a list of words suggested to a first grade pupil by 
a picture which appeared in the -June number of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION, 


METHOD IN READING 


The process by which the Newton children learn to read 
is so rapid that it is difficult for an observer to comprehend 
it, in a brief visit to a class-room. He sees that by some key 
combinations of letters the child learns very quickly to pro- 
nounce all new words; and he hears reading, both studied 
and unstudied, that is expressive, and oftentimes dramatic, 
because the story read interests the child, and is often 
acted by him as he reads. 


SILENT READING 


The visitor notes, too, that in a period of silent reading the 
children give absorbed attention to the story before them. 

As Kate Douglas Wiggin has said, “‘It is one thing to read, 
but quite another thing to become absorbed in what one reads.” 

Of the following papers given, several of them are from a 
school in which the pupils are of many nationalities, and with 
none of the help that comes from cultured homes. 

No attempt has been made by the writer to select the very 
best of the work dore by the children, but the papers show 
fairly well the average cf the classes and school represented. 


Picture Stories 
CLAFLIN SCHOOL 
Grade IV 


(Original stones from picture in PRIMARY EDUCATION, June number 
— “The Girl in the Butterfly Chariot,” pages 308-309, June PRIMARY 
EDUCATION.) 


My RIDE WITH THE BUTTERFLIES AND THE FLOWERS 


e 

It was in mid-summer ohe day when I was walking in a meadow 
picking flowers. It was very hot, and I did not feel like picking many 
flowers. I had already a pretty little bunch of sweet forget-me-nots, 
which I smelt of very often. 

I went on picking till I was hot and tried. Then all of a sudden I 
saw a beautiful butterfly. It lighted and I said, ‘Oh you sweet little 
butterfly I wish I could fly like you, I would never get hot.”’ 

I didn’t think it could talk but it did, and said, ‘‘ How would you like 
to take a ride with me in the clouds?” 

“T would love to,” I said. 

“Well, then pick some more forget-me-nots,”’ said the butterfly in a 
little tiny voice. 

While I was getting some more flowers he took a stem of a twig and 
knocked it agains: a tree and seven more little butterflies came out 
where I was. The first one told the others what we were going to do. 
So they helped and in a few minutes we had a little chariot made of 
forget-me-nots and reins too. They gave me a large lily for a sunshade 
and a few minutes we were sailing away with the butterflies and the 
flowers. 

KaTE ATKINS 
THE Story OF SWEET BEAUTY 


One day a long time ago a fairy ordered eight butterflies and a 
chariot trimmed with rose petals. Before the chariot came, the fairy 
whose name was Sweet Beauty, hunted around and used it for a parasol. 

Her hair was bright golden and on each side was a little daisy. 

‘ The butterflies were of the prettiest colors and the reins were stems of 
owers. 
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They rode high up in the clouds and over valleys and mountains 
But no more was seen of Sweet Beauty. 

It was a sad loss in fairyland and never again was there in fairylanda 
sweeter fairy than Sweei Beauty. 

EMILY MANN 
THE FLOWER GIVER 

It was on the top of Mount Olympus where lived the “ Flower Giver” 
She was a beautiful maiden and the gods were very much pleased with 
her work, and so to show their affection they gave her a beautiful charia 
that was drawn by eight beautiful butterflies. 

Now the seats of this chariot was made of the satin, woven by Arachne 

All over her chair were the petals of every kind of flower. 

At sunrise she started her journey around the world to see if each per 
son was content with the flowers she brought. 

Every petal that she dropped would spring up and make the people 
happy if they were not. 

I must not forget to tell you that sie carried a lily for a sun-shade 
But she oftened closed the lily, because she was in the clouds. If she 
did not keep in the clouds her petals would wither and then would nof 
spring up. 

I will tell you that she was always faithful and before long the gods 
gave her a place among stars in the heavens. 

DoLLy ATKINS 
A Trip TO FAIRYLAND 


One day little Lucy was playing by the brook. All of a sudden she 
saw a pond-lily floating with five little bits of men on it. 

They said to her, ‘Would you like to come to fairyland and see al 
the flowers get their stems mended and the spiders their legs that have 
been steped on ?”’ 

““Oh yes, I would be glad to, but how am I going to get on that leaf?™ 
said Lucy. 

“Oh we can fix that,” replied the fairy. 
got off and touched her with his wand. Then she was as little as the 
bigest dwarf. They helped her on. Then they went up stream again 

When the gct there it was quite dark. So the dwarfs took Lucy is 
and showed her the wounded spiders and crickets and flowers. After 
that they put her to bed on some nice soft moss. 

The next morning they took her to their school. 
told the dwarfs she would have to be going home. 
“‘good-by.”’ 

Lucy said, “will you take me home on your boat and make me big ?” 

So they did what she asked. When she got home her mother said, 
“Where have you been these two days ?”’ 

“‘T have been to fairyland and seen all the pretty things,”’ said Lucy, 
“when I saw the hospital for mending broken wings and wounded 
creeping things I’d never hurt then myself again.” 


Just then the largest dwark 


After school she 
So the dwarfs said, 


W. R. Ho_mes 
THE RIVER 
(Written by pupil after a lesson on rivers) 


I am first an avalanche and when it grows hot I slowly melt and be- 
gin running down the mountaiw Sides. 

As I go (no) down the mountain, I do not see hardly anything. 

Sometimes I do see travellers climbing. 

Many a time I am very tired for as you ought to know I carry soil, 
stones, and stick. 

Now I am coming to the woods. I love to go through them because 
there are so many birds singing sweet songs. Now I come to the 
little village where I turn the wheel of the mill. 

Children are playing on my banks. 

Next I am at the sea. Here comes a steamer with many people 
on it. 

There is an ending to your life but there is none for me for I still flow 
on. 

LesLey I. TAYLOR 


Grade III 
THE Lazy Boy 
(From picture) 


A lazy boy named Tom once lived in a hut with his mother. He was 
so lazy that his mother could not make him go to the store for bread. 
Tom liked to lie down in the field. 

Tom’s mother could not make him go to work. 

One day as Tom was lying in the field all bees, robins, and animals 
were working hard. They all said, “‘ Look at that lazy boy.” 

As the bee passed along it said, “You lazy boy, why don’t you work 
like we do.” 

The robin said, “‘ You ought to be ashamed.” 

“Go to work you lazy, fellow,” said the sparrow. 
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At this Tom was ashamed and ran home. After this he went to 
work and was never lazy. The bees and birds taught Tom a lesson. 
NELSON KASDON 
Grade II 


(Original story from “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit.” Picture in June PRIMARY 
EDUCATION) 
JacK AND His Corn Hat 


One day Jack was eating corn. 

A fairy happened to see his corn and said, “Why don’t you share it 
with your friends?” 

“Oh, I forgot, I will give them each some,” cried Jack. 

“No, not now!” said the fairy. ‘I will put a corn hat on you and 
the first one who finds you shall have any wish he wants,’’ she said as 
she touched his head. 

One day a poor little girl found Jack. 

This little girl had been living with an old witch. 

The witch told her she must find the magic flower. 

So she started out the first thing one morning. 

Finally she saw Jack. ‘‘Hello Jack, I am so glad I found you be- 
cause now I can live with my mother the Queen!” she cried. 

One day this witch had seen the Queen and her daughter out walk- 
ing. She crept up and stole the child, so the princess had been living 
with the old witch. 

So Jack set her free from the old witch. 

RUSSELL NOYES 


(Original story from picture in Primary Epucation. “Boy with 
Bird on Toe,” June 


THE Litrt_LE Goop-MornNING Boy 

Once there lived a little boy named Fred. People didn’t call him 
Fred. They called him, the littke Good-morning Boy because he used 
to come out of his house, sit down and call to all his little friends, the 
robins, the maple trees, the oak trees, the chickens, the hens, the 
roosters, the rose bushes and the grasses. He never missed a morn- 
ing without saving good-morning to them all. 

ADELAIDE Morr 
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Grade I 

SPELLING WorD3 SUGGESTED BY PICTURE 
boat hands robin 
boys nose eggs 
trees eyes nest 
girls mouth mother bird 
grass dress flowers 
bascet dandelions arms 
meadow buttercups head 
playing swing hat 
ors rope ground 
bascet dandelions arms 

woodpeckers ears 

sparrows lims 

dew sky 

board clouds 

bluebirds oaktrees 

robins togirls 

bluejays hair 

crows 

pintree mm, ¥.. 


Writing in the Second Grade 


Free Arm Movement 
HARRIET SMALL 


. 

ORTY minutes a day are given to writing in this grade, 
twenty minutes in the forenoon and the same time 
in the afternoon session. The first ten minutes of 
each of these periods is given to exercises, the last ten, 

to forming letters, words, or simple sentences with free arm 
movement. 

If the pupils get restless, a short drill of physical exercises 
is given, or a story told. A concert recitation may relieve the 
tediousness of the period, but these devices are usually un- 
necessary, as the writing periods are very interesting. 

I see to it that the entire blackboard is ready for the use of 
this class and it is considered a great privilege to be allowed to 
write on the board. The best writers or those who keep 
best position are the favored ones, but those who beg to be 
allowed to go to the board at recess are sometimes allowed to 
do so. The advantage, besides being an incentive to good 
work, is that no one can help getting the free arm movement 
at the board. Hold the chalk so that it is between the palm 
and the board, with thumb under the crayon stick, and the 
four fingers along the top. Do not write directly in front of 
you, but stand to the right a little, and write toward yourself. 

A reward is a little card, or a slip of good note paper, on 
which the pupil’s name has been written by the teacher in gold 
liquid. These beautiful name cards are much prized by the 
children. Again the names of best writers are printed on 
the board. Those using arm movement get a .colored star 
after their names. If they keep good position they get a 
“shiny” star, the twinkles being merely chalky rays, but so 
beautiful do they make the star that the small owner is very 
happy. 

After directions for placing paper and position, we start 
our first lesson with the direct oval exercise made two spaces 
high. The children copy this exercise from the board, count- 
ing aloud five counts for each oval, and all begin the new 
oval together. It is a good plan to have them lift the pencil 
in the air at the end of the five counts, for awhile at least. 

The next lesson we learn to put the heading on the papers. 
After the ten minute oval exercise, two spaces, the capital O, 
also two spaces, is taught. Our next lesson was the same 
exercise one space high, varied by filling in alternate ovals, 
or as the children say, making the oval all black. The capital 
O, one space high, and the small o’s are now taught. The 
small o’s look like a clothesline with clothes hanging from. it, 
the children say, and their attention is called to the fact that 
the o’s are closed at the top, and are not vertical. The lessons 
follow this order. Capital O and small o. Capitals C, E, 
A, D, M, N, W, X, Q, Z, V; U, Y, H, K, I, J, F, T, S, G, L, 
P, B, R; and with each capital is taught its small letter, and 
special lessons are given on spacing of words and arrange- 
ment of work on the paper. 

We very often make large ovals and sometimes a ‘“‘ Merry 
go-round.” The children sing as 
they go round and round the oval of 
ten or more spaccs. 

Effort is always made to avoid 
finger or wrist movement, but I do 
not ask that all written work be done 
with free arm, as this would be tco 
much of a strain on young children, 
but during the last semester this is 
dwelt upon more and more. 

In the straight line exercise ‘he 
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thought is concentrated upon drawing the whole arm back 
to make the line, and this is not difficult, as the elbows are 
just off the desk, and the forearm muscle slides easily on 
the desk. 

When Hallowe’en comes the board copy appears in the 
form of a wonderful brownie made of ovals and straight lines. 
\ cart, kitty, or at Easter a bunny are delightful variations of 
the usual routine. Pen and ink are not given until some time 
in third year and then only to most advanced pupils, as some 
are not able to use the pen so early as others. 

This system is followed up through all the grades and the 
results are splendid. Pupils who have left us for larger 
schools have their work in: penmanship commended for its 
superiority. 





A True Story 


Eva M. JACOBSON 


It was a chilly autumn afternoon; already the leaves were 
coloring and the golden-rod and aster finishing their tardy 
blooms. Roy came in with such a curious looking flower 
in his hand. He had found a new blossom in the garden. 
Looking more closely we saw it was only a twig of the common 
burdock plant with a cluster of the green pink-tipped burrs. 
But what else do you suppose there was ? 
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With the treacherous hooks of the burrs caught in his 
feathers, was a dear little humming-bird. There he sat like 
a strange bronze-spangled flower in the midst of the burrs. 
Who knows how long he had been held a prisoner? Instead 
of finding honey, you see, he had found the cruel hooks that 
caught him. His tiny bead-like eyes looked wonderingly 
about, as if he could not understand why he could not fly 
away. But we freed him, and oh, how glad he was to get 
away. Up he flew to the ceiling and perched on the picture 
moulding. 

It was hard work for Roy to catch him, for he wanted 
to put the humming-bird out-doors, so he could fly home 
When Roy did catch him and held him carefully, he 
seemed quite tame. We mixed some sugar and water 
in a spoon and then placed the tiny green bird on the 
handle, while Roy held the spoon. How glad we were to 
see him sip some of the “‘home-made” honey with his long, 
sharp bill. Perhaps he was very hungry, and perhaps he 
thought the silver spoon was some new flower with a great 
deal of honey in it. 

Suddenly, however, he turned quickly about as if to say, 
“Thank you,” or “Gocd-bye” and flew away. What a 
strange story he must have had to tell his mate, about 
the cruel flower that caught him and the kind little boy 
who freed him and fed him from a strange, honey-filled 
blossom. 
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The Land of Counterpane 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills. 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses 

And planted cities all about 

I was the giant great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant Land of Counterpane 


From “A Chil \ 


Is Garden 0 lerses » a i. NLEVENSON 
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“I Want to See the Wheels Go Wound” 


Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


Want to See the Wheels Go Round 
(Painting by Maude Goodman) 
Lesson I 
Oral 


Class conversation about the picture. Be careful that a 
few of the brighter pupils do not do all of the talking. Ask 
the class to look at the picture for a few minutes without 
speaking, thus giving the slower children time to get ready. 
After the class has given all that it has to offer, ask questions 
that will bring out the thought of the poem to be memorized 
later. Some of the questions will be — ‘‘What is the little 
girl doing? Where does the clock stand? How can you tell? 
Is it dark or light in the hall? Where does the light come from? 
Do you see anything that tells you what time of the year it is? 
Do you think the people that live here are rich or poor? What 
makes you think so? Is the clock an old one, or is it new ?” 

Place this list of words on the blackboard as they are used: 
—‘ stairway, window, dim, palm, flowers, furniture, pendulum, 
watching, tired, clock-case,” and any others that may be used 
by the class. Have each of these words used in a complete 
sentence. 

Written 

The class will write sentences about the picture, and then 
arrange their sentences in the form of a story. Have a list 
of words that they may need to use on the blackboard, but 
leave the story for them to work out individually. Let each 
one select for himself the name for his story. After these 
stories are corrected, have the best ones read aloud; then 
copied in the Language note-books. 


Lesson II 
Oral 
Review, briefly, the study of the picture. Emphasize the 
little girl’s close attention. Have the poem, ‘‘The Clock in 
the Hall,” written on the blackboard. Read it to the class 
and have it read by several of the best readers; then teach it 
as a memory lesson, 
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Written 


The class will write the poem from memory. After the 
work is corrected, have it copied in the Language note-books. 


THE CLCCK IN THE HALL 
You stand so siill in the cool, dim hall, 
In always the same old place, 
Always so straight against the wall, 
With your hands before your face. 


Don’t you get tired, with never a rest, 
And never a chance to play, 

Ticking and ticking the same song still, 
Working and working all day? 


Day after day, and hour after hour, 
Your pendulum swings just so, 

And the wheels go round with never a change, 
Steady and still and slow. 


Is it because you are old, good clock, 
That you like the quiet there, 

While you watch the people go in and out, 
From your place here by the stair? 


Oh, I’m glad that I am a little girl, 
And can talk and run and play, 

I’d get so tired just standing here, 
Ticking the hours away. 





Local Geography for the Third 
Grade _ II 


A Year’s Work in Industrial and Social 
Problems 
LILIAN BERGOLD BErnsrTorr®r, Pu. B. 
(Formerly of the Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, III.) 


Amplification of Course as Previously Outlined 


How PropLe Live — Foop 

S this is a topic with which all the children are more 

or less familiar, the development method is used. 

After it has been made clear that plants and animals 

are our sources of food supply, the children are 

called on to name various foods, and these are written on the 

blackboard in lists by the teacher under whichever of the 

heads the chiid giving one directs. Next foods used more 

in summer are named, then those used more in winter. The 

question “‘Why is this so?” draws out the information that 

in summer fresh vegetables and fruits raised in local gardens 

and orchards are eaten, whereas in winter they are shipped 

from the South, raised in greenhouses, canned, preserved, 

dried, pickled or kept in cold storage. It is also noted that 

some foods, as eggs, are used more at certain seasons than 

at others because they are then most plentiful and at their 

best. The teacher must usually acd that foods producing 

most heat, such as beans and meat, are used in winter and 
vice-versa. 

The question, ‘‘What articles or kinds of food are made 
in your home?” is answered by the country child with “‘but- 
ter, cheese, ham, bacon, bread, preserves,’’ and many other 
articles, whereas the town child will name a much shorter 
list. The reasons for this as far as the children can appreciate 
them are then considered. 

All of this necessitates frequent mention of the grocery 
store, meat market, fruit store and bakery. These are now 
studied in turn, one daily period or less as the case demands 
being devoted to naming the articles of food procured from 
each of these, and on the day following or preceding as seems 
best for that particular study a visit is made to the store. 
Arrangements for the coming of the children are made in 
advance with the proprietor and the children are impressed 
with the necessity on their part of courtesy in not handling 
wares. 

At the meat market the butcher showed the class a hind 
and fore quarter of beef, pointed out the neck, shoulder- 
piece, brisket, flank and rump, holding the children’s interest 
by letting them name the parts as pointed to when possible, 
cut open the suet about a kidney, showed where the various 
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roasts were found, and then cut off chuck, round, sirloin, 
and porterhouse steaks. After telling why the sirloin and 
porterhouse are more expensive than the chuck and round, 
he held up the steaks in varying order over and over again 
till the class could name a steak as scon as held up. Half 
of a hog was next studied, the butcher pointing out individual 
children to tell what such parts as the following were used fcr 
or called: ham, bacon, leaf lard, roasts and chops. Several 
children had been appointed by the teacher to write dcwn 
the cost per pound of the various meats, both as data to ke 
discussed on the following day and as valuable quantitative 
considerations for arithmetic work. In the school-room, to 
show the location of the principal cuts of meat, adiagram of a 
beef, such as is found in almost every dictionary, will prove 
of great assistance if drawn on the blackboard. 

The visit to the bakery is planned for the time in the after- 
noon when the sponge for the next day’s bread is set. We 
arrive in time to see a baker remove panfuls of cakes from the 
oven by means of a very long-handled wooden shovel. The 
oven itself is usually commented on next, and the children 
are shown that it is so built as to retain heat and require 
surprisingly little fuel. Sometimes we are fortunate enough 
to see how various kinds of fancy bakery are made and 
decorated. For instance, when large “cocoanut cakes”’ 
are to be finished, we see a baker bring in a bucketful of pow- 
dered sugar and another full of grated cocoanut. The chil- 
dren then watch him prepare the icing, spread it quickly with 
but few strokes of a knife or spatula over the cake, hold the 
cake with his left hand over the bucket of cocoanut, toss on a 
quantity of cocoanut with his right hand, give the cake a 
shake, and lo! the top and sides of the cake are covered and 
the extra cocoanut has fallen back into the bucket. Another 
cake is taken up and likewise iced and coated in a minute. 
Next we look into the bread-mixer, watch the men dump 
buckets of water and sacks of flour into it, and see how it is 
rapidly mixed when the machinery is set in mction by elec- 
tricity. The bakery, too, furnishes work for the arithmetic 
period, as: 

1 365 loaves of bread were baked Friday afternoon and an 
equal number of loaves Saturday morning. How many 
loaves were baked for Saturday and Sunday ? 

2 Each loaf loses two ounces in weight while baking. 
Since each loaf is to weigh one pound, how much will each 
loaf have to weigh before baking? 

3 Since two bushels of coal were used for the oven every 
twenty-four hours, how much would ke used in one week of 
six days? 

4 When the baker sells his bread at five cents per loaf, 
how many loaves can your mother get for one dollar? 

5 If four buckets of water and two and one-half sacks 
of flour were mixed to make the sponge for four hundred 
loaves on Saturday, how many will have to be mixed on the 
other days of the week, when only half as much bread is 
wanted ? 

In the case of each store visited, these points are noted — 
which articles of food come prepared, which need further 
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preparation, how large a number of people ar 
supplying other people with food. 

Besides plants and animals as sources of food s 
have the mineral foods — salt and water. 

Salt In connection with our food salt is used both 
seasoning and for the preservation of meat, fish, eggs and the 
like. How important it is as an adjunct to food is seen by 
the fact that not only would our food be very unsatisfactory 
without it, but farmers supply it to their horses and cattle, 
and wild animals search for it and lick it from the earth. 
Salt is obtained by mining when it occurs as rock salt deposits 
in the earth, and by evaporating and crystallizing water 
from the sea or salt lakes, or from salt springs and wells. 
In the United States most of the salt is obtained from salt 
wells — either natural or artificial. These wells are natural 
when the salt water can be procured from the earth simply 
by pumping. They are artificial when the salt water has to 
be obtained by pouring fresh water into the well and letting it 
dissolve the salt from the vein in the earth before pumping it 
out. This brine is then evaporated by boiling in large iron 
pans, two quarts yielding about one pound of salt. For 
table use the salt has to be purified and the crystals ground 
very fine. 

The children try evaporating brine both in the heat of the 
sun and by boiling. 

Water The water supply consists of three varieties — that 
secured from wells, from cisterns, and from the city pumping 
station. This again is a topic on which the children can con- 
tribute considerable information. For well water it is cus- 
tomary to dig to depths varying from twenty to thirty feet and 
more to reach a sufficient supply, then wall in the excavation 
with stone or bricks to prevent the earth from caving in, and 
insert a pump. Reasons for the following are then asked — 
why well water is sometimes difficult to obtain, why the quality 
varies, why called ‘“‘hard,” and why as ground water it is 
often impure and dangerous. Next we take up the study 
of rainwater, how it is usually obtained, where it is kept, 
the building of cisterns contrasted to that of wells, why it is 
called ‘‘soft”” water and for what uses people “catch” rain- 
water. 

Macomb is so unfortunate as not to be near enough a 
stream or large body of water to obtain its “‘city” water, so 
artesian wells, eight in number, had to be sunk. This was 
done by boring to a great depth into the earth till an abun- 
dance of water, which proved to be a sort of underground 
lake, was reached. This water, owing to internal pressure, 
flows spontaneously like a fountain into a great tank at the 
city pumping station from which it is pumped by machinery 
to the water-tower or reservoir. How the water is piped to 
the houses is usually known, but not how it is forced to upper 
stories, so the teacher needs to show by means of a piece of 
bent glass tubing that water in the co’u:nn on one side tends 
to seek the level of the other column cf water with which it is 
connected. After this experiment it is easy to show how the 
water in one column corresponds to that in the city “‘water- 
tower” and that in the other *c the waizi forced up the 
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pipes of houses. The quality of the water forced up is 
noted. A visit to the city pumping station and adjacent 
water-tower is then made. 


How Propie Live — CLoTHING 


What garments are worn in winter and why? In summer 
and why? What are the sources of these clothing materials ? 
To the last question the reply comes gradually that we get 
some of these materials, namely cotton, linen, and rubber, 
from plants and the rest, that is, wool, silk, fur and leather 
from animals. Each of these materials is now studied in 
turn, the teacher taking great care to psychologize her material, 
that is, not make an intensive study of each subject, but adapt 
it to the children’s power of comprehension. Since the 
children cannot be expected to contribute much on these 
subjects, the teacher uses the simple story form or narrative 
method, and tells how each of these clothing materials is pre- 
pared for the market. The necessary data can be found in 
the bibliography at the end of this article. 

In connection with the study of cotton an exhibit is used 
which was prepared from material sent the school upon 
request by a southern cotton mill. This exhibit includes an 
entire cotton plant with roots, leaves, and bolls, besides cotton 
in the various stages of ginning, carding, spinning and weav- 
ing, cloth, seeds, meal, hulls and oil. In the period devoted 
to handwork or “industrial arts” the actual steps of cotton 
manufacture are taken — ginning, carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing. How the children enjoy picking the cotton 
fibres from the seeds to which they cling so closely! Now 
the work has become concrete and therefore all the more 
instructive. 

Flax may be raised in the school garden and silk worms 
grown from eggs obtained free from Washington upon appli- 
cation to the Department of Apriculture. Booklets bound 
with raffia are made by the children to contain samples of 
the clothing materials studied. How very essential concrete 
work is here, was impressed upon me anew recently, when I 
told a teacher who was going to conduct a third grade reading 
lesson on ‘“‘flax,”’ that she might borrow some flax that I had 
inacase. She returned without it, and admitted she could not 
find it because she did not know ‘“‘what it looked like.” The 
work on dress is concluded with a brief study of the tailor 
shop, clothing house, and shoe store and shop. 


How PropLte LivE — SHELTER 


Houses What points are to be considered in choosing 
a site for a house? Who usually plans the house and its 
details? Asa set of plans prepared by an architect is broyght 
by some child in the class or borrowed from some house- 
owner, the children get some notion of the accuracy requisite 
in planning the basement, exterior, interior, roof and all de- 
tails. What is the special work of a contractor if one is em- 
ployed? Discuss lumber, bricks, stone and concrete blocks 
as building materials. Where prepared and obtained ? 
Compare as to methods of holding material in place, durability 


Blackboard Drawing 
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and cost. Visit house in process of erection and note methods 
of preparing and placing material for foundation, walls, 
rafters, gables, roof, floors, plumbing, etc. Mortar — how 
made and uses? What precautions are sometimes taken to 
guard against fire? Houses versus flats. Compare our 
shelter with that of the cave-dweller, Indian, cliff-dweller, 
and Eskimo learned about in history. 
FUEL 

A fire is one of the most important things in a house 
because it not only makes us comfortable in winter so that 
we can read, sew and do many other things, but because by 
means of it our food is prepared. 

Wood Whereobtained. Howsold. Thesupply. Should 
all trees be cut for fuel? Uses of trees for shade, for protec- 
tion from cold winds, for beauty, for protection of birds and 
animals. Wood too valuable for fuel. 

Coal Where and how obtained. Visit a mine if possible. 
Compare value and wood as fuels, as to heating properties, 
convenience, and cleanliness. How sold. Cost. 

Gas and Oil Treat similarly to coal. Compare fireplace, 
stone and furnace. 


LIGHT 
Candles How they are made. Convenience and useful- 
ness. Stories of lighting in primitive and pioneer times. 


Oil The lamp; comparison with the candle in principle. 
Dangers in the use of oils. 

The story of the first matches that would produce a flame 
by friction is told here. Process of making matches fifty 
years ago is compared with that of to-day. 

Gas and Electricity Treat in manner similar to that given 

. 1° . c - 
candles and oil. Which is best for the eyes? 

The teacher will find the following bibliography very 
helpfel: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY WHICH MAY PROVE HELPFUL 
Food 

“How We are Fed” — Chamberlain 

“How the World is Fed’? — Carpenter's Industrial Reader 

“Getting Water to Town” in “Town and City ” — Jewett 


Clothing 
“The Story of the Cotton Plant” — Wilkinson 
“The Cotton Fields,” in “How We Are Clothed’’ — Chamberlain 
“Woolen Cloth and Clothing,” in “How We Are Clothed” 
‘““A Field of Flax,” in “How We Are Clothed’’ — Chamberlain 
“The Work of the Silkworm,” in “How We Are Clothed’”’ — 
Chamberlain 
“Furry Friends,” in ‘How We Are Clothed”” — Chamberlain 
“Dyes and Dyeing,” in “How We Are Clothed’’ — Chamberlain 
“Leather and Its Uses,” in “‘Geography of Commerce and Industry”’ 
— Rocheleau 
“Rubber Boots and Shoes,”’ 
Industry” — Rocheleau 


Shelter 
“Houses,” in “How We Are Sheltered’’ — Chamberlain 
“Fire and Its Uses,” in “‘How We Are Sheltered’? — Chamberlain 
““How Coal is Made and Mined,” in “How We Are Sheltered” — 
Chamberlain 
“Light,’‘ in “How We Are Sheltered”’ — Chamberlain 
“Something About Gas and Petroleum,” in ‘Stories of Industry,’ 
Vol. I. — Chase and Clow 
“Lighting,” in “Romance of Modern Invention’ 


in “Geography of Commerce and 


’ 
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Alphabet for the Year 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
is for Children, and Chest- 
nuts that drop ; 


ready to pop. 


D is for Dolly who goes for 
a ride, 


Also for Doggie who runs 
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Arithmetic Lesson for the 
Little Folks 


F. H. SpInnEy 


HERE the primary class is small, or where it may 
AY be conveniently divided into groups, the number 
lessons can be made very interesting by the use of 
dominoes. I have found that the children take 

special delight in the use of these objects. 

We all recall the many happy hours which we ourselves 
have spent in arranging the dominoes in rows of various forms, 
each standing on end, and parallel to one another. Then, 
that exciting moment when we touched one at the end, and 
the whole row fell in a regular file! 

The children stand around the table, and the teacher ar- 
ranges a few dominoes in a row. The pupil who can first 
say the correct number enjoys the glorious privilege of causing 
the row to fall. She then aranges another number in the same 
way, and this is continued as long as the allotted time permits. 
The pupils are also allowed to arrange the dominoes, taking 
care that they do not cause them to fall before the order is 
given. The dominoes can also be arranged in separate piles, 
and the pupils asked to tell how many there are in each pile, 
how many more in one pile than in the other, how many in 
two or more piles combined, etc. 

The most interesting, and probably the most beneficial 
exercise is in connection with tie ‘‘spots.”” These can be 
dealt with in a great variety of ways. The following is in- 
teresting: The dominoes are placed on the table, the spots 
turned down. The teacher turns one over, and the pupils 
are to tell her as quickly as possible how many spots they see. 
The pupil who is the first to give the correct number is allowed 
to turn over another domino. Sometimes the teacher turns 
one over, just allowing the pupils a glance at it, then turns it 
back. This is very exciting, and develops a habit of quick 
observation. Teachers will think of many other ways of 
making the Arithmetic lesson interesting by the use of domi- 
noes. 

The pupils who have been having lessons with objects thus 
far in the term, and at the same time have been learning to 
make the numbers, should now be able to do some easy work 
at the board. We start with the following: 
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The pupiis add these columns, putting the answers under- 
neath. When they are all added, the teacher erases the 1’s, 
and calls on the pupils to replace them: 


es 2 a ££. ely Ss 2s £ 


After thorough drill as above, the work is made more 
difficut thus: 
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The pupils add these as before, and then the teacher erases 
ihe 1’s, but leaves the 2’s, thus: 


2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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The pupils are then asked to replace the correct number 
of 1’s. This may look like a difficult problem for the primary 
class; but it will be found that many of the children will 
get it right at the first attempt. 

The teacher should plan to give much previous thought to 
the arithmetic lessons, in order that she may put into them all 
the life and interest possible; in this way, she will develop in 
the pupils a love for the work, which will prove of great value 
in later years of school life, as well as in the practical life of the 
world. 





A Suggestive Lesson in 
Mathematics 


EMILIE YUNKER 
, SHE thermometer hanging on the wall in the school- 


room may be of absolutely no interest to a little child, 

but when he is permitted to use it, and is further 

encouraged to observe and record the temperature, 
it at once becomes of vital interest to him, because he is ac- 
tively concerned with it. 

Those who have made a psychological study of mathe- 
matics for the primary grades have found that much of it 
should be related to the child’s needs and immediate interests. 

In a series of lessons in applied mathematics, the pupils 
of the second grade of the Louisville Normal School have 
been measuring the school garden, home and school plots, 
markers, tomato frames, growth of twigs, tree guards, the 
depth, length, and width of opening for the planting of trees, 
distance apart and depth of planting for the various seeds — 
problems related to nature study real to the child and which 
had to be solved. 

Among this series in which the children manifested unabated 
interest, there were a number of exercises in which the chil- 
dren measured the heat as registered by the thermometer. 

Two children are appointed for each hour in the day from 
8:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. When the time comes they are 
ready to make observations. The following is one of the 
daily charts made on the blackboard: 
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WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1910 


- Time | In School-room | Shade a Sez 
8s | of | @ | nm 
e. |. wo tr ss YS one J 
10 | 69° | 50° 
11 | 70° F | 54° “ 
a a a ee 


The above is read thus: 

Wednesday, April 20, 1910, at 8 o’clock in the morning 
there were 67 degrees of heat if the school-room, 48 degrees 
outside in the shade, etc. 

The following questions were suggested: 

1 How much warmer was it in the school-room than out- 
side in the shade at 8 o’clock? Why? 

2 How much cooler outside than in the school-room at 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 1 o’clock? 

3 What was the difference in temperature in the school 
between 8 o’clock and 11 o’clock ? 

4 Difference between temperature in sun and shade at 
1 o’clock, etc. ? 

When the thermometer registered 110° in the sun in the 
cold frame in the school garden, the children decided to re- 
move the cover, so that the lettuce, peppers, and tomatoes 
would not burn up. And when, April 22, the temperature 
dropped to 37° they carefully replaced the cover. 

Thermometer, shade, heat, school-room, day of week, of 
month, temperature and degrees are of vital importance to 
the chiidren and they learn without difficulty how to spell 
the words correctly. 

This work involves accurate observations, language, and 
reading as well as processes in mathematics. Intellectual 
problems are not merely made up to secure mental discipline 
but for the development of the child’s powers which are set 
to work upon that which is intrinsically worth doing. 





Devices for Teaching Number 


CATHERINE M. GouLpD 


OW to make number lessons interesting for children 
of the lower grades has been a problem for many a 
teacher. Here are a few devices that may be help- 
: ful for those teaching second grade numbers. 
Let each child have a box containing one hundred 1” 
squares of colored cardboard, red and blue, for instance. 
These squares may be grouped upon the desks, and counted 
as the teacher directs, by two’s, three’s, etc., up to one hundred. 
The squares may be arranged in the shape of squares or ob- 
longs. Thus, 
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The child will say, ‘‘My mat is square. It is 4” long and 
4” wide. There are 16 square inches in the mat. Four 4's 
make 16,4 + 4 = 8,8 +8 = 16, 4, 8, 12, 16.” 

Another device which is the prime favorite with my class 
is the following: Write on the board a number, and all of 
the numbers which form its combinations, thus: 


” 


15 
° r ad 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 
10 II 12 13 14 15 


Let two children come to the board with pointers. One 
points to a number, 9, for instance, at the same time calling 
it out so that the class may hear him. 

The other child must point to 6, and call out 6. If the one 
finding the answer, points to the wrong number, any one in 
the class may call out the correct answer, and come to the 
front, taking the place of the one pointing, while he takes the 
place of the one who failed to find the correct number. The 
one who finds the answers may have three turns if he does 
not miss, and then may choose someone to be the pointer, 
while the pointer now finds the answers. 

This game keeps the whole class on the alert because each 
child wants a turn at the board. 

Domino cards, made by cutting up old calendars and past- 
ing the numbers on cardboard, are fine for quick work. The 
teacher holds up a card and the children give the answer 
quickly. Domino cards may also be made by stamping 
spots on the cards with a cork that has been dipped in ink. 

Another favorite with the children is the ‘‘ Family’’ number 
game. The teacher announces the family name, 17, for in- 
stance. A child’comes to the front and stands facing a row 
of children who arise from their seats. Each child in turn 
calls out one part of 17, and the one in front must give the 
other part. Whoever makes him miss, may take his place. 
If he does not miss by the time he reaches the last one in the 
row, he calls upon someone to take his place, and the next 
row of children fire numbers at him. 

A game which excites enthusiasm is this: The. teacher 
calls upon one row at a time to stand. All who can give the 
correct answer to the problem she gives, may take their seats. 

Sometimes only one will answer correctly, sometimes two 
or three, and occasionally everyone in the row. The prob- 
lem may be in addition or subtraction. The one who cannot 
think quickly enough must move on to each row until he gives 
a correct answer. 

The Guessing game is a good one: The teacher announced 
the family name, say, 15. A child comes to the front and 
whispers a problem to the teacher: 

9 + 6 

Then he stands in front of the first row. Each child in 
turn gives a combination of two numbers that make 15. The 
one who guesses 9 + 6 = 15 comes to the front and whispers 
his problem to the teacher, and is ready for the next row. 

The children should always give the complete combina- 
tions, as: 

8+7=15, 6+9=15, not8 +7and6 +9. 
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Sleepy 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


The little white birches, nid-nodding their heads 
Like babies, seem ready for bed; 

While down at their feet the tall maples have dropped 
Their dresses of veliow and red. 


The milkweed has yawned till in her best gown 
Such shocking big holes you can see! 

So sleepy the little fat chestnut has grown 
He’s tumbled right out of the tree. 


The goldenrod, too, has doffed his plumed hat 
And the breezes now rumple his hair 

They've snatched the aster’s blue bonnet away, 
But not the least bit does she care. 


Soon little snow-fairies in tiny white caps 
Will dance all about them in glee 

Then softly they'll cover and tuck them in bed — 
Just wait for awhile and you'll see! 


Experience Corner 


Common Sense and Primary Work 


T was the morning after the first-grade meeting. The 
three primary teachers seated on the comfortable couch 
in the principal’s office, were busily comparing notes, 
that is, two of them were, for the third, a sweet-faced 

young girl was unusually silent. The principal, who had 
been listening to the reports with a great deal of interest, 
finally noticed that her most thoughtful teacher was saying 
nothing at all, so she said rather playfully, ‘‘ Miss Douglass, 
wake up and tell us what wonders you saw. What did you 
think of it all?” 

Mis: Douglass turned her earnest eves upon her questioner 
and said frankly, ‘‘To be absolutely honest with you, I am 
s) stupefied by yesterday’s revelations that I can hardly say 
anything.” 

‘So we have observed,’”’ said Miss Burns in an audible aside, 
as she smiled at the young girl whose face so clearly betrayed 
the puzzled state of her mind. ‘But you have finally found 
your tongue, so go on.” 

Well, in the first place, I don’t understand how a room full 
of first grade children could, every one of them, be trained to 
sit perfectly straight and still for thirty-five minutes without 
so much as looking around them. The attention was wonder- 
ful, yes, perfect. Perhaps that is the reason the results were 
so marvellous. With such intense concentration of mird, 
one could accomplish anything and, dear me, what things they 
had accomplished! Those children said all of the key-signa- 
tures from cards that the teacher held up before them and they 
said them without a moment of hesitation and with no waiting 
for anyone. There seemed to be no weak or slow pupils in 
that room and that, in itself, is very strange, for I have never 
had a room full of children given into my care, who were all 
capable. There have always been from three to a half dozen 
little people who were not up to the average and needed help. 
The next thing this remarkable class did was to sing through 
the entire chart, as well as a set of twelve hard exercises on the 
front blackboard, without a blunder. I ascribed their suc- 
cess to the fact that the recitation was concert work, but my 
opinion was shattered the very next minute, for the teacher 
produced a set of much more difficult exercises, written on 
long pieces of cardboard and passed these to her scholars. 
Now, this is the wonder of wonders. Those little people 
stood up, one after another, and sang those difficult exercises 
(in almost all of the. keys too) and each child gave his work 
correctly. It was absolutely uncanny, it was so perfect. I 
would not be afraid to wager my whole next month’s salary 
that our third grade could not perform that feat, and just 
¢hink of the first grade being able to do it!” 

‘Miss Douglass is expressing the state of her mind without 
any exaggeration,” laughed Miss Burns, “She looked just 
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what she is describing. You should have seen her, Miss 
Mason! Her eyes were as big and round as saucers.” 

The first speaker went on, growing more and more earnest 
as she proceeded. ‘‘I feel this morning as if I had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” I have never 
been able to get such results yet, and still, | know that I am 
not & careless or easy-going person, for my conscience tells me 
that I have worked as long and hard as I know how. It must 
be in the knowing how, the skill, that I am lacking’? — just 
here she broke off with her big gray eyes filling with tears. 

The principal suddenly sat up very straight and took a 
hand in the discussion. ‘Now, girls,’ she said energeti- 
cally, “it is time for me to make a decision in this case, so listen 
to the official dictum, for I have taught twenty years and | 
know a few things from experience. Miss Douglass, where 
is your common sense? You might as well go to a circus 
and come home weeping over the fact that you cannot equal 
the trapese performers. Of course our third grade could not 
do such work. We are not working to achieve any kind of 
extreme mental gymnastics. Indeed, our first grade could 
never approach such a stage of acute over-drill in any branch. 
I could not sleep nights if they did.? Here she stopped to get 
her breath and happening to notice the stupefied countenances 
of her hearers, she hastened on to say, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened. 
I do act rather fierce, but this kind of thing always makes me 
very indignant. It’s nothing new. It’s a thing that we shall 
find among us as long as we have schools and teachers, for it 
is the besetting weakness of a large class of pedagogues to 
push progress in some one or two branches of the course and 
so excite attention to their work. It’s really another phase of 
the old game of showing off.” 

‘“*Now, Miss Douglass, you say you never have discovered 
an entire group of children who were all uniformly bright 
and could be brought to the stage of perfection that you 
witnessed yesterday. I have taught many more years then 
you have and I am obliged, by the facts, to confirm your 
statements. Children are children the world over, and those 
that you and I teach are just like all of the others — not ex- 
cluding those you saw perform yesterday afternoon. You 
say that you couldn’t get such results. Of course, you could 
not and I will tell you why. It is because you, and almost 
all of my other teachers, are good, sensible, intelligent teach- 
ers who do rounded and consistent work in all of the branches. 
You all know that, if you give each branch of your work its 
proper time limit, you can just comfortably finish the assigned 
allotment, without any room for trimmings. There is just 
so much time each day, just so many days in a week and just 
s> many weeks in a school year. Every study merits its own 
particular place and you all realize that you “cannot eat your 
cake and have it too.” If a teacher does third-grade music 
work in a first-grade room you may be sure that something 
else is bound to lose place. Either some other part of the 
work will suffer or she will utilize the recreation time or the 
recesses of the little folks. Something extra always enters 
in to produce such remarkable effects, for there are no presént- 
day school-room miracles. Everything can be explained, 
especially everything that happens in the line of work with 
which we are most familiar.” 

‘As to the value of such work, let us make a little investi- 
gation, here and now. Remember that I am not saying 
positively that none of you could show me third-grade work 
in first grade if you were willing to pay the price, or, rather 
have your children pay it. Indeed, I have a suspicion that 
even our first primary teacher could do likewise and really 
teach her children the Chinese language if she happened to be 
interested enough in that particular branch of knowledge 
to make it seem worth while. Would it be worth while? 
Why force children to go beyond their capacity in one branch 
and cause their little wits to flower out like hothouse vege- 
tables? If things are allowed to take their natural course, 
these same children will reach third-grade work in due time. 
Anyhow, they will be disbanded, as a room, in just five weeks 
and then, what will be the result? Next year they will be 
just ordinary children again, probably a little weak in some 
respects and no more wonderful than the little folks in second- 
grade who have grown normally. Why not give each child 
a sensible foundation of work well done and first principles 
well mastered? We don’t want our children to develop 
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You know 


one leg aknormally and neglect the other one. 
yourselves that you would resist such a course of training 
with all the strength that you had. Then why do such a thing 
in regard to the mind, which must develop in the same way 


that we develop our physical selves? Cheer up, Miss Doug- 
lass, we don’t want any prodigies in this building. I take off 
my hat to the thorough, conscientious teacher, with a fund of 
good common sense and the insight that recognizes the value 
of a gradual and normal development. There’s a knock. 
Go off and think it over,” and she smiled a greeting as the 
teachers hurried off to their respective rooms. 











Really-truly Flower-pots 


With the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


HE cool, crisp days of October were fast departing, and 
the babies in Room One were settling down to really 
work for themselves. 

The bulbs in the basement were showing. tiny 
sprouts; and each morning some baby rushed up in breath- 
less delight. ‘‘O, please Miss A., may I bring up my bulb? 
It’s growing.”” But Miss A. was firm in her answer: “‘ Not 
yet, dear, the bulbs must be kept in the dark.” She wished 
them to be able to tell her the reason by and by. 

On a shelf in the cupboard each little one had two pages 
for his book. The first page had the brown paper cuttings 
of different bulbs heading this short lesson. 


Some bulbs are big. 
Some bulbs are little. 
Our bulb is big. 

It is brown. 

It looks like an onion. 


In the city where Miss A. teaches the reading methed is a 
combination of thought, sound, and word. 

The next page was headed with a cutting of 4 table showing 
the piles of sand, fertilizer, and soil. 
A little hectographed reading lessen 
follow ed. 

We had soil. 

We had sand. 

We had fertilizer. 

We mixed the soil, sand, and fer- 
tilizer. 

We put some in our flower pot. 

We planted our bulb. 

We put it in the dark. 

Another day came the flower-pot 


lesson. Soft, brown paper six-inch 
Squares were given to the children. 
These were pasted into cornucopias 
With a clip of the scissors the tops 
were rounded off, leaving a cone— ice 
cream cones, the children called them. 
Wir nother clip the points were re- 


m 1 far enough up to leave nice 
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little flower-pots, They were creased so that they would lie 
flat, and pasted on the leaves as headings for the flower-pot 
lessons. 

Our bulbs are planted in flower-pots. 

The flower-pots are made of clay. 

Clay flower-pots are better than tin. 

They let the water through. 


The Friday following there was a great clapping of hands 
when the janitor appeared with the clay, for the little people 
remembered that Miss A. had promised them that they might 
shape some ‘‘really-truly” flower-pots. 

About this time Miss A. began to think of Valentine’s 
Day, and Easter. 

There was a little money left in the “Surprise Box,” so, 
taking some of the children with her, she went to the florist 
and purchased six Dutch hyacinth bulbs at a cost of thirty-five 
cents. They were the single variety, and there were twe 
white, two blue, and two pink ones. This was the start toe 
Thanksgiving Day work when the babies were to study about 
Dutch children. 

Miss A. had them paint a Dutch bulb. Of course their 
efforts were just the least bit dauby; but what else could be 
expected from tots who had been using water colors only 
six weeks? How hard they did try to paint well in those 
books, and what fun they had, too, cutting dear little pairs of 
Dutch shoes to paste at the bottom of this lesson. 


See our Dutch bulb. 

It came from Holland. 

Holland is far away. 

Dutch boys and girls live in Holland. 


Our Dutch bulbs were also planted in a box in the base 
ment, and covered with leaves the same as the narcissus. 

One morning the bright-eyed babies discovered on Miss A.’s 
desk a glass of water, a spoon, and a small red tablet — such 
as are used in coloring gelatine. Beside there was a small 
bean plant that had been growing in one of the windows 
Picking up the bean plant Miss A. said: “Little people, tell 
me what makes this bean plant grow.”’ 

Johnny promptly answered: “Water.” 
** Dirt.” 

‘Yes, water and sil,” agreed Miss A.,“‘ are two of the things 
that make this little plant grow. But does it drink the way 
you and I do?” 

The children were quiet for a few moments. At last thought- 
ful Rodney ventured: ** Plants drink with their roots.” 

“*T wonder how the soil makes this little plant grow,”’ Miss 
A.wenton. Noone knew. 

Miss A. picked up the red tablet and dropped it into the 
water, saying as she did so: “Ned, you stir.” Soon it was 
all dissolved, making the water a bright red. She then took 
the little bean plant and placed it so that only its roots were 
in the water. The children had watched every move with 
breathless interest. 

“Now, little folks, we'll leave the plant here in the glass of 
colored water until to-morrow. 

The next morning she watched with considerable amuse 


Mary said: 





The Babies Pinned Their Brownies Beside Miss A's 
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ment how the tiny ones made it a point to go by her desk, 
also, she listened to the whispered discoveries — the bean 
plant was actually turning red. poy 

The morning exercise brought out the facts that the tablet 
was dissolved — they called it melted — and that plaats get 
food from the soil that is dissolved. 

““Now,”’ said Miss A. to the little folks, “‘run down to the 
Lasement and get your bulbs.” 

She took one of the flower-pots from those brought up and 
rapped it lightly against her desk, then turned it upside down 
on her hand. Out came the bulb, exposing to view a mass of 
glistening white roots coiled snugly together. 

Before Miss A. had time to ask “what,” or “why,” the 
— quite forgetting schoolroom manners, shouted: “Roots! 

oots!”’ 

“I know, they drink with them,” volunteered one. 

“See how long they are,” exclaimed another. 

When quiet was again restored, “Miss A. asked the children 
if they could tell her why they put the bulbs in the dark, and 
they answered readily: ‘To get its roots.” 

‘And why do they want roots?” 

“To get their food with,” came their answer in a chorus. 

Miss A. told the children to put the flower-pots back, but 
added that since the sprouts were growing the plants would 
soon have to be brought to the light. ‘‘ Plants are like chil- 
dren,” she said, ‘‘ and need the light. ”’ 

The Friday before Hallowe’en was a happy day for Room 
t. Miss A. had cut a large flower-pot of brown paper with 
just the sprouts of a plant showing above the rim. This 
she had pinned to the burlap at the back of the room, and 
beside it a Brownie, peeping over the top of the jar. The 
Brownie, be it said, was a splendid affair with a brightly 
painted cap of red, coat of green, and brown legs. It didn’t 
take the bright eyes long to discover that the Brownie could 
move his head, his arms and his legs. Miss A. knew how 
dearly little children love things that can move, and she had 
put the little fellow together with brass fasteners. 

The Brownie reading lesson was a success. In the after- 


noon the children were given tag board cards with the hecto- 
graphed pattern of a Brownie. 


These they cut and colored, 
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Miss A. helping with the faces and fasteners. The day 
was closed with the singing of the song beginning: ‘‘Here are 
Brownies coming, creeping quietly as any mouse,” which 
appeared in a back number of Primary EDUCATION. The 
tots enjoyed making their Brownies go through with the 
motions for the song. é 

As Sam, a small street Arab, fed the gold fish that night he 
remarked to Miss A.: ‘Say, this has been the best day yet.” 

And Miss A. thought as she wearily pinned on her hat: 
“Being with the babies is strenuous work, and certainly brings 
gray hairs; but there is not a doubt that it’s worth while.” 








The Leaves’ Party 


GRACE..M. PooRBAUGH 
Pes: the time ‘the leaves first cormmenced to fall, 


the children had been bringing them to school. Each 

day, Miss Smith’s desk was covered with them. 

Finally it occurred to her that instead of having so 
many brought each day she would suggest that they wait 
and on some day which they should name, they would 
have a party for the leaves. 

So the days went by until there came a time when the 
trees seemed to be a mass of color. ‘‘Tomorrow we 
will have the leaves’ party,” she said. ‘‘Each one may 
bring as pretty a branch of leaves as he can find.” 

“What are you going to do with your branches?” 
asked the principal as he met the children coming in the 
next morning. 

‘“‘Oh —this is the day for the leaves’ party,” they said. 

Above the sash curtains, Miss Smith placed some of 
these branches; some were placed over the pictures and 
jardinieres were filled with some of them. 

The branches in the windows produced a most pleas- 
ing effect as the sun shone through them. Miss Smith 
had already drawn a leaf border across the top of the 
blackboartl and this also added to the decoration of the 
room. 

For busy work, the children traced around patterns of 
woodbine leaves, there being patterns of different sizes. 
When cut out and-colored, they were allowed to pin them 
_ along the inner ‘edges of the sash curtains, giving the 

appearance ofa real vine. 
~~" During athe music period, Miss Smith taught ‘“‘The 
Leaves’ Party,” from ‘‘Songs of the Child World,” 
Book I. For the scale drill, she used lines which could 
readily be sung to the scale ascending or descending. 
These are some of them: 

“‘Some leaves are-red and some are green.” 
little leaves fall one by one,”’ etc. 

For the.word drill, a number of devices suggested 
themselves. 

A tree with leaves was drawn on the blackboard. 
One child played he was the wind and blew the leaves 
from the tree. (Named the words on the leaves and the 
teacher erased them:) 


“The 
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In the same way, they played they raked.the leaves. Then 
they had a bonfire and played that the one naming the words 
was the fire. Again they played some child was Jack Frost 
coloring the leaves or making them fall. (Named words on 
leaves the same as for the other drills. ) 

For the number lesson, the kindergarten table was covered 
with leaves cut from drawing paper and having upon ‘them 
number combinations. The children played that they were 
gathering leaves, each one being allowed to pick those that he 
could give correctly. 

For the phoentic drill, this game wasused. All the sounds 
the children had learned were written on leaves. 

Miss Smith took some in each hand, gathered the children 
around her in the middle of the floor, held the leaves up over 


their heads and said, “‘See the wind blowing the leaves. See 
how many you can catch.” . 
Then she let them fall, scattering all over the floor. Such 


a scrambling time as they had! Then they “lined up” and 
counted their leaves, after which she held a box and in turn, 
they dropped them in and told their sounds. Of course the 
reading lesson was about leaves, too. 
. During the language lesson, they talked about the uses of 
leaves — shade and beauty, and of their usefulness after 
falling — making rich soil. 
The writing lesson was written in a leaf shaped booklet. 
For a rest exercise, Miss Smith gave them this: 


t This is the way we paint the leaves, 
Playing Jack Frost if you please. 


2 This is the way the leaves come down, 
Falling, falling to the ground. 


w& 


This is the way they fly about, 
As they play “In and Out,” 


4 This is the way we rake them up clean, 
And the grass is left pretty and green. 


s This is the way we set them on fire, 
Then the blaze goes higher and higher. 


6 This is the way we dance about, 
As we watch the fire die out. 


MorIions 


Children form a circle 

(1) Pretend painting leaf with brush using one hand for the leaf, 
the other for the brush. 

Fingers dance slowly down. 

(3) Whirling motion with both hands. 
Pretend raking. 
Stoop and pretend to strike match. 
Dance around in circle. 


To each child she gave a four inch square of black paper, 
the pattern of a maple leaf and a pair of scissors. Then they 
were told to lay the maple leaf in the middle of the square and 
draw around it. 

After a careful tracing had been made, a stencil effect was 
obtained by cutting from the edge of the paper with a con- 
tinuous line, leaving the background in one piece. The stencil 
was then mounted on gray, being careful to paste the cut 
edges of the stencil together. 

These cards were used in making a very attractive border 
above the blackboard. 

During one of the busy work periods, the children were 
given patterns of larger leaves for tracing. Out of a seven 
inch square of yellow cardboard and a similar square of red 
blotting paper, they cut two leaves. The yellow one was 
used as a cover and the two were tied together with a piece of 
raphia. 

These were put away in the “Christmas Gift Box,” to be 
taken home later. As the children passed out that evening, 
Miss Smith felt sure this had been another happy day for 
them as well as one of good results. 
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Suggestions for Spelling 
C. S. Mount 
“Reading and writing come by hard work, but spelling comes by 
the grace of God.” 
I 
Distribute small pictures cut from magazines and catalogues 
Pupils paste in blank books. These books are to be taken 
home. As soon as a pupil can spell the name or names of the 
objects in the pictures, the words are to be written in the 
book under the pictures. Once a week allow some child 
to write his list on the board. 


2 
Keep a list of difficult words upon the blackboard or in a 
blank book for special drill. 


3 
Hold up perception cards one at a time — remove, pupils 
spell, give the card to the pupil who fails. He must write the 
word once, then study it. 
4 
Draw a star upon the hand of the child with a perfect 
lesson. 


5 
Write the words promiscuously upon the board a number 
of times. Have one less than the number of pupils to be 
called upon. Send a few pupils to the board with erasers. 
Dictate a word — pupils find and erase. 


6 . 
Send two or three pupils to the board. Dictate words. 
Pupils write quickly. Object — to see who will finish first. 
The words must be capitalized, spelled and written correctly 
— t’s crossed, i’s dotted. Four or five words at a time will 
be sufficient. 


- 


7 

For beginners. Give each pupil a letter or letters of the 
alphabet. Dictate a word. Pupils having letters composing 
the word step to the front and arrange themselves correctly. 


8 


The same as seven. Stand in a group. Another pupil 


arrange correctly. 
9 

Spelling Game 

Best speller for the week stands in front of the room. Each 
pupil is privileged to give him a word (no duplicates). If he 
misses he returns to his seat while the one who gave him the 
word, spells it and takes his place. If he does not miss he 
may dictate words to the class. 


10 

First examine for glasses. Next keep 
When dictating 

Do not dictate the 


For a poor speller. 
the correct words constantly before him. 
spelling allow him to look in his speller. 
words in regular order. 





Mother Goose Stencil 








“ Four and Twenty Blackbirds” 











SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY WORK 


Theme for the Month — Politeness. 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
October 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


The wind plays with the leaves all day. 
The squirrels store the nuts away. 


SEAT WorK 


Prick the outline of some of the new words which have been 
written on cardboard or heavy wrapping paper. Do not 
prick closely. Sew the words pricked. 

After the pupils have shown an inch on their rulers they 
may lay sticks an inch apart, cut paper into inch lengths or cut 
inch squares. Match new words from a list on the board. 
Copy the list. Fold a window, a shawl. Cut circles, sew 
circles. 

Search for the new sound among the words in the lesson 
or in the pupil’s vocabulary boxes. Write each word or copy 
the sentence containing it. Do not permit the pupils to write 
the same word many times. It is poor pedagogy. 

Make list of all the sounds taught. Copy each sound once 
and write a word containing the sound opposite it. Copy 
some of the combinations in number taught, and supply the 


answers. Copy and fill the blanks: 
3—2= 3 cents —1 cent = 
2xXi= 2 cents —1 cent = 
3—— (I iat — = 3 cents. 


Write the numerals as far as they have been taught with 
the name of each figure beside it. 
Cut a strip of paper four inches long. Divide it into inch 











strips. Write 1 inch on each. Into two inch strips. Write 
2 inches on each. Copy and fill in. 

I have feet. 

A cat has feet. 

A bird has feet. 

A boy has feet. 





Draw and write: 

I have four leaves. (Picture of four leaves.) 

John has four hats. (Picture of four hats.) 

Four leaves (picture of four leaves) less three leaves (pic- 
ture of four leaves with three crossed out) leaves leaf. 





DRAWING, MODELLING, SENSE TRAINING AND LANGUAGE 
The Cube 


Pupils hold the sphere and repeat the facts discovered in the 
previous lessons. 

Handle the sphere. Give the name sphere. 

1 Hold the sphere between the hands by the edges. 

2 Hold it so as to feel the corners. 

3 Compare the feeling of the sphere and the cube. 

4 Roll the sphere, attempt to roll the cube. 

5 Drill on the name by placing the cube in, on or un- 
der objects and requiring complete statements. 

Elicit the following facts: 

The cube is like the sphere in that it measures alike from 
top to bottom, from left to right, from front to back. It 
differs. 

The sphere is round and pleasant to hold; the cube has edges 
and corners and it is not pleasant to hold. 

The surface of the sphere is unbroken; the surface of the 
cube is broken by edges. 


(A part of a surface unbroken by an edge is called a face.) - 


The sphere has one face; the cube has six faces. 

Objects in the room resembling a cube. 

Objects in the street resembling a cube. 

Model the cube. 

Insist upon complete statements for answers. This will 
improve the spoken language and later on have a beneficial 
effect upon the written work 

Exercises in holding the penci 
nes. 


1 for horizontal and vertical 
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Memory GEMS 





Hearts, like doors, will open with ease 
To very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that two are these: 
“T thank you, sir,” and “If you please.” 


Good boys and girls should never say, 
“T will,” and “give me these;” 

Oh, no; that never is the way, 
But, “Mother, if you please.” 


THE GOLDEN KEYS 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 
“Good morning,” that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 

When evening comes, “Good night,” I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 

If friends give anything to me 

I’ll use the little ‘Thank you” key; 


When at the table, “If you please” 
T’ll take from off my bunch of keys. 


“Excuse me, beg your pardon,” too, 

If by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly, harm I’ve given 

With “Forgive me” I shall be forgiven. 
On a golden ‘chain these keys I’ll bind. 


THE TWO SQUIRRELS 


Ther€ were two squirréls who lived in a wood; 
The one was naughty; the other was good. 
The naughty one’s name was Dandy Jim; 

His mother was very fond of him. 

The good one’s name was Johnny Black; 

He had beautiful fur upon his back, 

And he never went near the railroad track. 


Now Dandy Jim, alas for him, 

Ran away one summer day 

Over the hills and far away; 

He never came back, for crossing the track, 
The railroad train ran over him, 

And that was the end of Dandy Jim. 


But Johnny Black always came back, 

He thought that home was the place to stay 
And that mother was the one to obey. 

He minded his mother where’er he might be; 

He thought that his mother knew better than he. 


The Daily Program 


The work of the school-room demands careful preparation 


on the part of the teacher. 


If the work is carefully arranged 


it may prevent much friction, disorder and waste of energy. 
The teacher who enters her class-room with a well-pre- 
pared program is sure of her ground. The work will move 
forward smoothly and the discipline be reduced to a minimum. 
Each teacher must make her own program — but a glance 
at the work of another is often an aid and inspiration. , 
The programs which will appear in these articles each month 
have all been carefully tested. They have been gathered from 
widely different localities, and from.both graded and un- 


graded, city and country schools. 


They are given merely as. 


suggestions, and it is hoped that they will be of assistance. 


First and Second Grades 


Miss Brooks AND Miss HARTMAN 


9. —9.20 Opening Exercises. 


9.20 — 9.40 


9.40 — 10.00 
10.00 — 10.20 
10.20 — 10.35 


10.35 — 10.50 
10.50 — II.00 


Reading from Bible. 
Prayer. 
Song. 
Morning Talk. 
Phonic Work. 
Stock Words. 






(Rest). 

Number work — oral and written. 
(Rest). 

Blending 

Preparing new reading lesson. 

Recess. 

Spelling. 

Music. 
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11.00—11.05 Physical Culture. 
11.05 —11.20 Number (Written Work). 
11.20 — 11.30 Miscellaneous. 


11.30 First bell for dismissal. 
11.35 Second bell. 
1.00— 1.15 Writing. 
1.15 — 1.30 ° Language. 
1.30— 1.45 Story. 
1.45— 2.00 Reading (lesson prepared in the morning), 
2.00— 2.10 Recess. 
2.10 — 2.2§ Drawing or Modelling or Paper Folding. 
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2.25— 2.30 Physical Culture. 
2.30 — 2.40 Miscellaneous. 
2.40— 2.50 Songs or Game. 
2.50 First bell. 

2.55 Second bell. 


The “rests” are simply little re!axations such as standing, 
facing in seats, stretching. They occupy only about a minute 
but serve as a vent for pent up energy and often clear the 
atmosphere. 

The Miscellaneous periods afford opportunity for making 
up lost time. 





Exercises 


uth 


Gift Materials. 


sticks, pegs and lentils. 
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begs and lentils. 
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pegs and lentils. 
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splints, begs and lentils. 
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$quagh seeds. 
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pegs, Corn, and sunflower Seeds. 


Occupation Series 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


Il “Gift Materials” 


For SEAT WorK 


EAT work material comes under two heads — Oc- 
cupation ‘and Gift materials. Occupation materials 
include all forms of paper-cutting, folding, pasting, 
drawing, coloring, weaving, sewing, and also con- 

struction work, sand and clay modelling. In this occupation 
work the materials used are consumed in the using, j. ¢., a 
finished, permanent prcduct is the result, so that it cannot be 
used again for a similar lesson. This occupation material was 
illustrated last month in the use of pattern-tracing, and other 
forms will be dwelt upon in succeeding months. 

Gift materials include beads, lentils, seeds, pegs, sticks, 
splints, slats, rings (whole and half), and parquetry tablets 
(round, square, and triangular). These are not consumed 
in the using, but when the definite patterns have been made, 
the sticks, etc., are replaced in their own boxes for similar use 
another day. : 

The material just named forms only a part of the cycle of 
gifts and occupations which Froebel developed for the kinder- 
garten. It is an orderly sequence developed from solids 
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half rings and lentils. 
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half rings Teverse unity. 
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and half rings. 


whele 


soeceo Ge: 


light and dark porquelry series. 
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triangular Tablets. 





(ball, cylinder, whole and divided cubes) through “em- 
bodied surface” (tablets), and “embodied line” (sticks and 
rings), to “‘embodied point” (lentils). The point (lentil) 
repeated, generates a line, lines enclose a surface and sur- 
faces enclose the solid. 

The solids, the so-called ‘‘ building gifts,”’ cannot be used in 
primary for seat work as it is a noisy material, although cubes, 
bricks and plinths can be utilized in sand-table construction 
and for number objects. The other gift materials we have 
used in our sub-primary successfully and the following sugges- 
tions may be of help to puzzled teachers. 


Precs, BEaDs, SEEDS, AND LENTILS 


Pegs are such an over-worked material in primary seat 
work that I need not dwell upon their use, but only say, don’t 
keep the children “sorting” and illustrating with fegs at the 
beginning of the year when color and number groupings can 
be taught by using a variety of materials. 

Beads, too, are good preliminary drill for color, number and 
form, but, if the children have come from the kindergarten, 
this of course has already been done, and care must be taken 
lest the child feel that since he did it in “kindergarten” he is 
above it now. 

Nature-stringing is of value if teachers are situated where 
rose-hips, maple seeds and “snow-berries” can be procured 
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by the children. Encourage them to provide their own mate- 
rials in boxes of theirown. Even in the city, attractive chains 
can be made by soaking beans of different colors and alter- 
nating them with squash and sunflower seeds. Macaroni 
cut into short pieces adds a horizontal rhythmic line in a chain 
with vertical seeds. Cranberries may be used, but when 
used tie all the chains together to ornament the room to make 
a permanent product; for one should not be wasteful with an 
article of food even in school! 

Decorative borders are made with squash, corn, sunflower 
seeds, and large red Leans. These afford variety in size, 
color and form in groups of twos, threes, or twos and ones, 
threes and ones, etc. Short sticks or pegs can be used for 
stems in flower units. Long and short stems with pegs can 
be made by placing two pegs end to end for the long. Lentils 
in clusters with pegs are effective arranged in different geo- 
metric designs in color schemes. Slats afford border lines 
above and below, if desired. 

For illustrative work seeds and lentils should be used to 
vary the pegs. Illustrate the subject of the week or some 
story told. 

STICKS AND RINGS 


Rhythm in number and color is well illustrated by the use 
of colored sticks of graded lengths. Work out a series with 
alternating long and short vertical, long and short horizontal, 
one long vertical and two short horizontal, etc., increasing 
the number of each and combining two colors. Develop 
the triangle in repetition, and with four, five and six develop 
the square, oblong, pentagon and hexagon as well as radiating 
star designs. 

The whole, half and quarter rings can be borrowed from 
the kindergarten. Caution the children to be careful not to 
drop the rings and the material will not annoy the class re- 
citing. Graded whole rings give the concentric pattern. 
Half rings give balanced designs as they are ‘‘turned toward”’ 
or ‘‘away from” the whole ring. They may make a border 
alone with two or four turned out or in or to right or ieft, or all 
away from or toward a whole ring. Repeat the given unit, 
or alternate two unitss Combine lentils with the half rings 
for flower centers and buds. 


SPLINTS AND SLATS 


Use splints in the same way as the sticks and pegs and com- 
bine with lentils. Arrange a rainbow repetition, a red row, 
orange, etc. 

_ Interlacing’ slats is well known. Hold three or four slats 
like a fan in the left hand and weave the same number across. 
Open on the desk into “‘square windows,” then push the slats 
together by twos, six slats in the fan has a greater possibility 
for these changes. 


TABLETS 


Colored cardboard parquetry is commonly used for form 
and color designs. Another combination is of interest in the 
use of light and dark wooden tablets in squares and triangles. 
These can be borrowed from the’ kindergarten, no doubt. 
Combine two light and two dark squares in different ways — 
“edge to edge, corner to corner, corner to edge,” placed above 
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and below, to right and to left. Form a large square with 
four {two light and two dark) and develop bisymmetric figures 
by placing a square touching front and back in different ways, 
likewise at the sides. See how many ways these can be 
changed, always moving the square opposite, to keep the 
feeling of balance. These patterns should be made permanent 
by pasting black and white parquetry papers on gray drawing 
paper in the same designs. 

In reproducing patterns with sticks and lentils use dotted 
paper and draw with colored pencils. Squared paper is good 
if four squares are colored in for one large one, when used to 
reproduce square designs made with parquetry. Encourage 
original combinations when the given border is done. 





ECONOMY OF TIME 


Time is saved by letting a good helper pass out one material 
if two kinds are to be used. At the end of each lesson every 
child should sort his materials, 7. e,, lentils and pegs, and place 
them in two neat piles at the back of the desk. Two helpers 
appointed can quickly collect the material in boxes. And the 
request so often made, ‘‘ Pick up the things on your floor,” 
will save waste in materials. 

These are a few suggestions in an abundance of opportunity 
for seat work that will keep the children busily, quietly and 
profitably at work and develop originality, skill of hand, and 
habits of work. 

OcTOBER BORDER 


Early in October make borders with Autumn leaves. Let 
the children trace around oak and maple leaves and color 
with crayons and cut. Small maple leaves are more effective 
placed in various positions as though falling. Alternate the 
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brown oak leaves with acorns and acorn-cups hectographed 
on brown drawing paper. 

In connection with Hallowe’en the Jack o’ Lantern faces 
cut from black or orange make a border that pleases the 
children. , Make a few patterns of each expression and let the 
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children pass them to a neighbor when tracvd. In this border, 
as in all the following, let the children make pasted borders 
on long strips of drawing paper (9x12 cut in halves,) and use 
their own taste in repetition of black and white units in number 
groupings. 


Gleaners 
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1 We are 2 glean-ers 3 home from the field, Har-vesttime is splen-did; Stamp with the féet and 
5 The grain is safe-ly gath-er-ed in, Au-tumn’snear- ly end - ed. 
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7 clap with the hands, And ®gai - ly sing, and gai - ly sing The*® hap - py song of the 











Home from Harvest 


DIRECTIONS 


Children ready to march round in a ring. Hands in position. 
Begin on left foot. 

' Left arm. thrown out in line from shoulder. Right arm thrown 
acoss chest towards left shoulder. 

? Right arm thrown out in line from shoulder. Left arm thrown 
across chest towards right shoulder. 





2nd verse 


Now we join in the harvest home 
With thankful hearts and voices; 

Fruits of the fields and the woods are here, 
And every one rejoices. 


3rd verse 


Bring your offerings one and all, 
Gladness comes with giving; 
All have something great or smail, 
To be kind is the joy of living. 


> Repeat ' and *. * Hands clasped behind. 
> Repeat ',*,*,*. Chorus. * Stamp with left foot. 

7 Clap once with hands. * Fold arms. 

* Swing right round, not quickly. 


Action all done, while children are marching round in a ring. 
Repeat same action to following verses and chorus. 


— Kate F. Bremner in “ A Book of Song Gomes” 


The Falling Leaves 


Mauve M. GRANT 


Did you see the leaves fall softly, 
Down, down, down? 

Did you see their pretty colors, 
Red and yellow, orange, brown? 





Did you hear the rustle, rustle, 

Of the breezes as they pass? 
Did you see the bright leaves flutter 
On the brown and withered grass? 











Oh, the leaves fall softly, softly, 

And they make a quilt so bright, 
Over all the ground in Autumn, 

Ere the snow comes with its white, 


Cold and sparkling chilly blanket 
That keeps all the rootlets warm, 
Wrapping them from cold north breezes, 
And the blustering winter storm. 





Phonics as an Aid in Learning 


to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


N Miss A.’s highest class consisting of Katherine Kingsbury 
Scott, Billie Vander Sluis, Theodore Roosevelt Murphy, 
Yerka Paslorna, Giovanni Riccardo, Dominick Sansoni, 
Mike Wich, Dragon Doboh, Rebecka Schonbeim, Abra- 

fam Lincoln Jonsing, Jimmie Jones, and Maymie Smith, 
the sound work went merrily through September and part 
of October. But about the middle of October the enthu- 
siasm flagged a little, because all the words that could be 
formed by use of the sounds already learned had become 
sight words, and Miss A. happened to add something new to 
what she already had. The children could master a sound 
with ease and rapidity by this time, and they soon learned 
Ln, r, and b, although some of these are difficult to make. 
As soon as the | was learned the following words were put cn 
the board: 


lét lap 
lit lip 
1dt l6p 
Then came n with: 
nét tén hén pan 
not tan pen fan 
nit tin tan 
an 
sin pin nap 
fun fin nip 
tin 
in 
Next came r and b with their pairs of words: 
ran rip bat bit 
rin rip bét bit 


When these four sounds were well learned, combinations 
that were more difficult were given. 


rap rip lap lip nap 

t rap t rip s lap s lip s nap 
st rap st rip s laps s laps s Naps 
lot pin fat map mop 
b lot s pin flat maps mops 


Frequently old words were used as keys to the pronun 
ciation of the new words: 
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DP ON TER AME! OTE 
~ A St a v2 mS 
a oe 4 Sein 





at Aan it bét c Ot 
b at can b it let h ot 
cat f an f it n et n ot 
f at p an s it pet p ot 
h at ran lit s et lot 
m at lan h it 
p at m an p it 
rat pl an 
s at 

bdb bént bést fist 
ctib cob tent nest list 
hub fob lent rest fists 
tub rob rent nests lists 
rub sob sent rests 


When all the possibilities of these sounds have been exhausted 
the following were added to the list and the word forming 
extended with every possible variation within the vocabulary 
of children. 

k, ck, m, g, d, w. 


stick lock lick brick 
stack b lock kick tick 
stiick f lock nick such 
stéck c lock sick stuck’ 
lamp lamp limp lénd 
lamps lumps limps lends ’ 
pig rig mig big 
pugs rugs mugs bugs 
back tack tick lick 
black slack trick slick 
gét dog big bad mig 
got dig dug had pug 
gin dig hug mad rug 
dist did big and back 
must bid pig band pack 
rust hid fig hand sack 
trust lid tig sand rack 


These words and many others were given, with no aitempt 
at fixing the words in mind as wholes, and with no effort to 
keep within the vocabulary of the reading lessons proper, 
although all words from the reading lessons that could be 
utilized here were used. The only care that was taken in 
the sound lesson was to use only such words as would be 
familiar to the children’s ears when spoken, in order that they 
might learn to use their wits in recognizing the sounded word, 
as well as their newly acquired percev*ivn of elementary 
sounds. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


CHARACTERS 
Piper 
Mayor 
Fathers, mothers, and citizens 
Children 
Children for rats 
Lame boy 
Child to open door 











Rats Following the Piper 


(Mayor sitting in chair. Enter citizens 


Citizens (All speaking at once) The rats are in all 
houses. What shall we do? 
First Citizen They steal the food from our tables. 
Second Citizen They bite the babies in their cradles. 
Third Citizen They chase the cats away. 


our 


Citizens (together) Something must be done. 
Mayor Well, gocd people, I will try to think of some 


plan to drive them away. (People go out.) (Mayor sits 
with head in hands as ij thinking.) 
Mayor What shail I do to get rid of the rats ? 


I do? 


What shall 


(Enter piper unseen by the Mayor) 
Piper Would you like to get rid of the rats, Lord Mayor? 

Mayor (starting) Get rid of the rats? 

Piper Yes, get rid of the rats. What will vou give me if 
I drive all the rats away? 

Mayor Iwill give you a thousand pounds. 

Piper Agreed. (He steps into the street (aisle) and blows 
on pipe (pitch- pipe will do) The rats come from all parts of 
the room, and follow the piper up the aisle until they come 
to one corner of the room for river. They all go into this, the 
piper standing one side and motioning them in. Then piper 
returns to Mayor. 

People (h rryin to Mayor) 
are gone} 


The rats are gone! The rats 


Mayor Have they all gone ? 

Piper Not one is left. Now I will take my thousand 
pounds. 

Mayor Oh no, you cannot have such big pay. 

Piper The rats are all gone; give me my pay. 

Mayor Your music is very pretty, but I cannot pay so 
mach for a pretty tune. 

Piver But the rats are dead. They will not return again. 


Now give me my pay. 
Mayor No, the rats aredead. They cannot return again. 
I will not give you all that gold. 


So go away, Piper, go away. 
People (laugh and nudge one another) 

dead rats come to life. 

All right 


children. 


Piper Tf I 


the 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


You cannot make 


cannot have my gold I will have 





The chil- 


dren come jrom all parts oj the room running and skipping and 


(He steps into the street (aisle) and blows pipe. 
laughing ajter the piper. One little lame child limps on behind 
Mothers and jathers who cannot move jrom their places call 
to the children, Come back, children. Come here, Greta! But 
children can only hear the music. Then follow the piper to 
the mountain (dcor in school-room) while parents cry, He is 
going to drown our children like the rats! But piper keeps on 
up another aisle to door. Door in mountain opens and piper 
goes through, jollowed by the children. Then the door closes. 
Spell is broken and the parents come running to door crying 
jor children, but mountain does not open. They see the lame 
boy, who is lejt outside door as he cannot keep uUpu ith the other 
children, sobbing and goto him. Mother puts her arms around 
him and all try to get close to him 

Child (sobbing) I want to go with the other children. 
The piper promised us candy and toys and cake. Oh, I am 
so unhappy! I shall always be sad and the other children 
are so happy. 

Parents (weeping) Oh, our children! Our children! 

Mayor Wewould give all our gold tc get back our children. 


Hereafter no music shall ever be played on this street. 
(Parents return home with wee ping lame child) 











The Echo 


LAtuRA ROUNTREE SMITH 
Book rights rese 

(A girl stands bv a screen, on which is paper lined off to represent a 
wall. Several sun-flowers lean over the wa \ girl stands back 
of the screen to take the part of Ech 

Where the screen cannot be obtained, a picture of all may be 
drawn on the blackboard with flowers above it, and Echo may hide 
behind a door.) 

Girl Come out of the garden, little girl. Hell hello! 

Echo Hello! hello! 

Girl Why, there really is a little girl in the garden, I heard 


her answer me! 


Echo Answer me! 

Girl Are you lonely, little girl ? 

Echo Little girl! 

Girl Come out and play with me 

Echo Play with me! 

Girl The little girl wants me to come and play with her, 


but I cannot climb over the wall 


Echo Climb over the wall! 

Bey Whom are vou talking to, little girl 

Echo Little girl! 

Girl 1 was calling a little girl in the garden behind the 
wall. Hello! hello! 

Echo Hello! hello! 


Boy Why, you silly girl, that is only an echo 
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Echo Only an echo! 

Girl What is an echo? 

Echo An echo? 

Boy It is the sound of your own voice coming back from 
the wall, see, I call, “good-bye.” 

Echo Good-bye! 

Girl (crying) I thought I was going to find a little girl 
to play with me! 

Echo Play with me! 

Boy Never mind, come with me, I will show you my new 
kite. 

Echo My new kite! 

Girl Miss Echo, good-bye. 

Echo Good-bye. 

Boy Good-bye, Miss Echo, good-bye. 

Echo Good-bye! 

(Boy and girl go off together.) 





A Story about Glaciers 
CHARACTERS 
Mother 
Miss Hepsey 
Carol 
Bobby 
Ruth 
As many more children as teacher desires. 


(Teacher may take part of Miss Hepsey) 


(Children playing outdoors. (In one corner of room) Miss 
Hepsey’s house in one corner of school room and mother’s 
house in’ another corner. One part of the room represents 
field near brook and several chairs covered with black cambric 
represent rocks in this field) Mother comes to door and calls) 

Mother You have all been good children to-day and may 
go to the brook, if you wish, but be sure and come home when 
you hear the cows going home. 

Children Oh good, good! 

Carol May we ask Miss Hepsey to go with us? 

Mother Yes, but do not tease her to go if she is busy. 

Children No, mother. 

Mother Good-bye, children, have a nice time. 

Children Good-bye, mother. 

(Children run and skip to Miss Hepsey’s house. Carol 
knocks on the door. Miss Hepsey comes to the door) 

Miss Hepsey Well, well, is this a surprise party ? 

Bobby Oh, Miss Hepsey, mother says we may go to the 
brook and play. We should like so much to have you go with 
us. 

Children Oh, do come, Miss Hepsey. 

Miss Hepsey ‘Thank you, children, I should like to go with 
you; wait until I get my bonnet. (Miss Hepsey goes into 
the corner and comes out with a hat in her hand which she puts 
on; children and Miss Hepsey walk around the room. Some 
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hold Miss Hepsey’s hands. They come to the field and Miss 
Hepsey seats herself on a stone.) 

Miss Hepsey 1 will sit on this rock and knit while you 
go to the brook and pick flowers. (Miss Hepsey knits) Chil- 
dren run around and pretend to pick flowers and to play in the 
brook. Then they run to Miss Hepsey and present her some 
of the flowers. They seat themselves on the stones near Miss 
Hepsey.) 

Carol Dear Miss Hepsey, please tell us a story ? 

Ruth Oh yes, Miss Hepsey, do, do. 

Miss Hepsey What kind of a story? 

Children A true story. 

Miss Hepsey Iwill tell you a true story about these stones. 

Children (surprised) About these stones? 

Miss Hepsey Would you like to know how these stones 
came here ? 

Ruth A giant brought them. 

Miss Hepsey Not the kind of giant you mean, but the giant 
water, or rather ice, brought them down from the far north. 

Bobby How could ice carry stones? 

Miss Hepsey The ice that brought these stones was like 
a big ice river. It covered a large part of our country and 
moved along very, very slowly. Perhaps it moved only an 
inch a day. Such an ice river is called a glacier. A glacier 
moves slowly along, carrying with it rocks and stones and dirt. 
Many vears ago the country all around here was covered with 
a glacier. When the glacier melted these rocks were left 
behind. The ice river carried them many, many miles and 
left them there. You know the field you call ‘“‘Rocky Pasture”’ 
because it has so many rocks in it? All those rocks were 
brought down and left by a glacier or ice river. When many 
rocks are left together they are called a moraine. In the next 
field that you call the ‘‘Run” are those pretty rounding hills. 
They are made from dirt brought down by the ice river and 
are called drumlins. 

Children Is that a true story, Miss Hepsey ? 

Miss Hepsey It is true. The world is full of true stories 
far more wonderful than any fairy tale. Some time I will tell 
you about coal, a story even more strange than the one about 
the ice river. 

Ruth Are there any glaciers now, Miss Hepsey ? 

Miss Hepsey Yes, where the Eskimos live the country 
is covered with a glacier, and in other countries there are 
glaciers and in the western part of our country is one. 

Carol Was the Eskimo country always covered with a 
glacier, Miss Hepsey ? 

Miss Hepsey No, at one time it was a very warm country. 

Bobby How do people know this if it was so long ago ? 

Miss Hepsey This will come in our coal story, but I hear 
the cow bells and it is time for us to go. 

Children Thank you for your story, Miss Hepsey. We 
like true stories. 

Miss Hepsey You are welcome, children, and next time I 
wi!l tell vou the coal story. 


(They all go to seats) 
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Scissoring in Primary Grades 


HE object of scissoring should be to develop observa- 
tion and lead to individual and independent activity. 
It must engage the child’s attention, stimulate his 
interest, and arouse his imagination, The process 
is slow at the outset; the growth is gradual, depending on the 
ability cf the child — and the interest of the teacher. After 
some practice the weakest child will show advancement. 

The first lessons are on teaching the child to handle the 
scissors. Manipulation — names of parts — how to hold — 
how to place scissors noiselessly on desk. 

After these lessons have been learned, vertical and horizon- 
tal directions are taught. Here is an opportunity for much 
imaginative work in lines of direction. For vertical, call 
attention to the church spire, the growth of trees, the 
telegraph pole, the bean pole, pickets of fences, and 
many other illustrations which the teacher may supplement. 
For horizontal direction, the child at rest, trolley tracks, 
telegraph wires, railroad tracks. To emphasize both direc- 
tions we call attention to the paths in the parks, window- 
panes, panels of doors, and any other lines in objects that are 
close at hand. Here is where the alert teacher may introduce 
much to clinch the child’s grasp of vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique directions, both in appearance and application. The 
curve is essential too. The orange, apple, cherry, ball, nut, 
fish globe, are applicable. 

The next thing is to apply the directions thus taught by 
big, free, bold cutting. Newspapers are used for this pur- 
pose because they are easily obtained, there is no waste of 
school material, and this medium gives greater freedom for 
scissoring. This exercise is followed by cutting to line. 
Here, too, newspapers may be used. 

At this time if the teacher finds her pupils ready she may 
introduce some drill or exercise in spacing. The lines cut 
might be equally distant. This is less interesting, but will 
develop a feeling for accuracy. Such lessons when repeated 
give strength and confidence in holding, cutting, spacing, 
and in following definite directions, thus improving the ma- 
nipulation of scissors. When children have learned to do these 
things, a lesson might be taken without directions from the 
teacher. 

Some might criticise the use of scissors in the hands of little 
children, but they are taught early in life various lessons of 
obedience; and the strong disciplinarian, in the beginning 
of the course, handling small classes, will be watchful and 
avoid danger. After a few exercises, when the child has mas- 
tered the correct manner of holding the scissors, work may be 
undertaken with a larger number in the class. 
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Illustrating with Scissors Etra M. GRAVES 


Lessons in neatness and in the care of material can be 
taught. The child is told to let all waste material fall into an 
improvised tray placed on each desk. We have found card- 
board or wooden plates such as are used by bakers very success- 
ful from point of accessibility, economy, easy handling, and 
replenishing. The child is thus taught early lessons in house- 
keeping and co-operaticn by giving out material, collecting 
waste papers, taking care of desk and floor of class-room. 
The waste papers are collected from trays for the waste 
basket and no traces of untidiness are found on desks or floors 
in a well-managed school. 

A large variety of subjects to be found in stories and incidents 
present themselves as suggestions for cutting; exercises can 
be selected which may be adapted to material and environment. 

A list of topics follows which is adapted to the month or 
season, 


September 
Cutting for manipulation. 
Cutting for directions: |— /~ 
After preliminary lessons the simple leaves may be studied and cut. 
Observation of trees as a whole for form, for wealth of color — fol- 
lowed by cutting the outline of some nearby tree. 
The tree may be colored if practicable. 


October 
The harvest occupations 
The gathering of fruit 
The hay and hay-wagon 
The harvest moon 
The pods 
The squirrel 
The nests 
Hallowe’en and its various games 
Jack-o’-lantern 


November 
The large vegetables 
The fowl 
The turkey 
The pumpkin 
Indians 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of Thanksgiving 


December 
Toys 
Drum 
Fife 
Sled 
Gun 
The Christmas thought 
Santa Claus 


January 
The snow 
The snowflakes 
The snow man 
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Various outdoor games so dear to every little one 
Children of Cold Countries ; 
Eskimos 
Lapps 
homes 
| sleds 
animals 


February 
Patriotic suggestions 
flag 
shield 
drum 
Uncle Sam 
soldier 
Stories pertaining toWashington and Lincoln. 
Suggestions from Longfellow’s poems 
Story of Hiawatha 
wigwams 
papoose 
canoe 
bow and arrow 
feathers 
(Indian paraphernalia having been cut earlier in the year, the Hia- 
watha cuttings may show better results.) 





























Cat playing with ball 
March 
Winds 
kites 
pinwheels 
clothes on wash-line 
wind-mill 
Illustrate Stevenson’s lines “I saw you toss the kites on high” 
light-house 
weather vane 


Games 
marbles 
t¢ ps 
rolling hoop 


A pril 
The rainy day 
The umbrella 
Easter eggs 
bunny 
young chicks 
birds 
Arbor-day thoughts 


May 
May pole and dance 
farm buildings 
farming impleme~ ts, rake, spade, hoe, wheel-barrow 
planting 
sowing 





circus parade with its train of chariots and animals 
flowers, tulip, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, May basket. 


June 
The trolley car 
The trolley car ride 
The sail boat 
The daisy 
The buttercup 


STORIES GAMES ANIMALS 
Little Boy Blue Base-ball Elephant 
Little Jack Horner Foot-ball Camel 
Red Riding Hood Marching soldiers Cow, calf 
The Three Bears Skating Sheep, lamb 
The Pied Piper Sliding Horse, pony 
The Fox and Grapes Jumping rope Dog, puppy 
The Crow and Fox Playing with tops Cat, kitten 
The Cat and Mouse Flying kites Squirrel 
Town Musicians Sailing boats Rabbit 
Jack and Jill Pig 
Hey Diddle Diddle Hen 
Hickory Dickory Dock Duck 


The House That Jack Built 





School-room Games 


Game of Partners 


On cards or slips of paper write words or facts, making two 
sets — that is, two cards alike. Distribute one set to the boys 
and one to the girls. Let the children volunteer to read what 
is on their cards. The child who has the card like the one 
read comes forward, those having cards alike becoming 
partners. A march around the room or through the hall 
ends the game. 

Sight words, phonics, number facts, memory gems, or what- 
ever the class needs special drill in may be used. 


Find the Bell 


One child leaves the room and one child is given a small 
bell which he is to strike or ring inside his desk. The other 
children pretend to be ringing bells all having their hands 
inside their desks. 

When /?¢ comes in, it is his task to find (by the sound only) 
where the bell is. 


I Spy 


Let six or eight children go into the hall while one child 
hides some object —a bell or paper weight is good. This 
must be placed in plain sight so that the children can see it 
without touching or moving anything. After the child has 
hidden the object, he opens the door for the others to come in. 

As the children see the hidden object, they go to their seats 
and then call out, “‘I spy!” 

When all are seated, the one who called, “I spy!” from his 
seat, first, wins the game and may be the one to hide it the 
next time, while different children hunt for it. 
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“Hey diddle diddle” (Free-hand Cutting) 
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To be Cut to Line and Colored 


Shaker Dance Fishing 


This is an old game but a good one to play on a cold morning Children stand in a circle. A blindfolded child stands in 
or when the children are restless and uneasy, as it admits of the centre with a line on one end of which may be a paper ball 
so much activity. They stand by their chairs and sing, suiting for pagt. He throws this out and the one who catches it may 


the action to the words. count to ten, repeat a memory gem, or sing one verse of a song. 


I put my right hand in, The fisherman must tell by the voice the name of his fish. 
I put my right hand out, If he cannot, he is not successful. The fish may now be a 
I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake, fisherman. 


And turn myself about. 





I put my left hand in, etc. 

I put my right foot in, etc. 
I put my left foot in, etc. 

I put my two hands in, etc. 
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Illustrating the Wind 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 
Series 


III In Switzerland 


With illustrations by Prof. C. F. Whitney of Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C. 


LL the picture back of the savin twigs and the little 

house in the foreground has been drawn upon the 
blackboard back of the sand table. The chief aim 
of this picture is to illustrate the geography lesson. 

Away in the distance rise the white capped mountains. 
Near the foreground is a waterfall in a pretty zigzagging 
stream which flows down from the mountains between the 
pines. The Swiss chalet perches up at the rocks beside the 
stream. 

To draw this background do not outline anything. Draw 
in masses of light and dark, using for the most part the broad- 
side of the chalk crayon. 

The top of the blackboard is left quite ashy with chalk dust 
and more white is put in for sky with the chalk crayon held 
flatwise and drawn across the whole breadth of the picture 
several times. The white capped mountains are put in with 
more of these broad strokes of white. The dark mountains 
are simply blackboard well erased with no line upon it but 
with an extra heavy white stroke behind it. The distant 
trees are made with black chalk touched in lightly and rubbed 
a little with the finger tips or the eraser. The trees in the 
foreground are made with heavy strokes of black chalk moved 
from right to left with a few downward strokes for the trunks. 
The chalet in the distance is made by simply drawing a few 
whitish lines around a dark mass. The white window, sug- 
gesting light, is very effective and of great importance in 
brightening up the picture at this point. The stream is 
suggested by a few zigzag strokes with white chalk, a couple 
of dark lines for reflections of tree trunks, and some broad 
seeping curves with the white chalk for the waterfall. 

In the chalet near ‘“‘the falls” notice the value to the effect, 
of that dark stroke with the black chalk just under the eaves, 
and of the dark windows on the light side of the building. 
The end of the building is nicely blended into the background 
by erasing a little of the heavy white stroke which made the 
light side of this little chalet. 

The rocks beside the waterfall were made with the eraser 
and a few broad strokes with white chalk. 
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The little house in the foreground is made as in diagram. 
Let the little folks think out one part at a time and rudely 
sketch a plan of that part on the board. 

The easiest part to think out is the roof with a square cut 
left for the chimney. Now they may think out the end and 
its shape. They think the actual end first as is indicated in 
the diagram by the dotted lines. They then think of the laps 
needed for pasting and add those. Now they join to this 
end just executed one side of the house with the two windows. 
The next part, the end which has the outside chimney, is the 
hard part. Lead them along gently by asking questions and 
lift them over the hard places rather than have them dis 
couraged. Let them first think out this end without the 
chimney. It would be like the other end which we made 
first. Where is the chimney to come out ? 

At the point of the roof. 

Shall we rub out a place for the « himney to come out? 

Yes. 

Does this look right ? 

Yes, but we must cut four sides for the chimney, so paper, 
as we have planned it, just as wide as the paper for the other 
end, will notd>. We must have this end of the house plus the 
size of at least three sides of the chimney 

How can we do this? 

We shall need a piece of paper as high above the first end 
as the chimney is to be tall. 

How can we do it? 

Why not cut a tall oblong first ? 

Now we must think where to cut. First we want a bit of 
roof. Now one side of the chimney. Now the middle surface 
of the chimney. Now the other side of the chimne, Now 
the rest of the roof. 

Oh! but we have not allowed any material for the fourth 
side of the chimney. Well we need not put four sides all the 
way down inside because this is not a “really and truly” 
house. We must have four sides above the roof, however 

We have plenty of room in our big oblong. We will add 
this part just here above the roof. 

We think next of the “laps” and add those. Now the 
other end of the house is drawn with its windows and doors. 

The whole of their rude diagram thus made is gone over 
by the children until all understand, but they should be given 
the exact measurements first of the first end, then of the side, 
etc. Tell them just how many inches to measure off for each 
line and part. They must not be confused nor over wearied, 
and if only one part is mastered at a lesson no harm is done. 


Swiss Chalet 

Cut on full lines 

Fold on dash lines 

Paste laps. 

Add doors windows and 


other details ,vsins colored 
Crayon ot water celors. 
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Float in wa-ter clear;?Stand up-on a chair, Hold your fork in air;5 Drop it! 6 Now!7 you’vegot a big one! 
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Hold your fork in air! 


First Year English 


STELLA McKNALL 


HE teaching of English in the grades has undergone 
a marked change during the past few years. Tech- 
nical Grammar is now placed further on in our course 
of study. In place of the old mechanical drills we 
aim to a training in the use of good English and in the art of 
expression in a way most attractive to the child. A large 
amount of the work in English now required by our schools 
can be most economically done during the first three or four 
years of the child’s school life. Correct pronunciation of 
words, right forms of expression, a correct and graceful use cf 
the language should be taught in the Primary Grades. 
Th. child comes to us with incorrect habits of speech fixed 
during the five or six years in which he has talked with perfect 
_ freedom in the home and on the street. We should endeavor 
to break up the old habits of speech, not by taking away from 
the child the forms of expression which he has been accus- 
tomed to use — telling him not to say this, not to say that, etc., 
but rather by giving him such constant practise in the use of 
the correct forms that he comes to use them unconsciously. 
Let the teacher make out a list of words habitually mis- 
pronounced by children entering school. 


get yet many 
just yesterday new 
can steady blue 
catch pretty follow 
far kettle window 
again pumpkin yellow 
against any ate 


Begin by pronouncing these words slowly and distinctly 
for the pupils. Have the children repeat them after you. 
Insist upon the accurate pronunciation of each word. As 
soon as the children can read well enough to distinguish 
between words put the list on the board that they may become 
independent in their pronunciation. The results cf this 





DIRECTIONS 

Two rows of children, facing each other, six paces apart. 

' Take 3 steps towards each other, beginning with left foot, hand 
in hand, and swinging hands forward. 

* Take 3 steps back to places beginning with right foot, hand in 
hand, and swinging hands backwards. Repeat ' and *. 

* Hands thrown straight out from shoulders, palms down. 

* Left hand in position. Right held up as if holding a fork. 
up at lt. 

° Open right hand as if dropping fork. 

® Clap hands once. Pause. 

7 Turn right round in place. 


Look 


Look down. Pause. 


Sing over airto ‘ Tra, la, la,’’ as chorus. 
Chorus 
All keep three-step time, hands in position, beginning with left and 
right foot alternately. All face top. Top couple leads off, by each 
tripping down the back of own line. All follow. On reaching the 
bottom, top couple form arch by joining hands, and stand still, allow- 
ing those following to pass under, 2 and 2, back to places. So top 
couple becomes bottom couple, and game begins again, and goes on 
till all have reached original places. 
— Kate F. Bremner in “ A Book of Song Gave ~”’ 





work will soon be apparent in the reading class and in the 
general conversation of the pupils as well as in the language 
lesson proper. 

In correcting the grammatical errors most commonly 
noted in children’s speech the work should be made as interest- 
ing and attractive as possible. Much of this training can be 
given in the form of conversation lessons, thus making it easy 
for the child to use the correct forms in his ordinary talk. 


Teacher Johnny, what would you say to Miss —— if you 
had no pencil? 
Answer I have no pencil. 


I have no chalk. 
I have no paper, etc. 


Teacher Who would like to do something for me? 


Answer May I close the door? 

May I ring the bell? 

May I feed the birds? 
Teacher Who will knock at the door? Who is it? 
Answer Itisl. It is we. 


Teacher 
I see a boy 
can be he? 

Answer 


Let us play that children are out in the yard. 
who looks like Harry. Do you suppose that it 


It is he. 
It is she. | 
It is they. 


Teacher John,did you and Will go to the circus yesterday ? 
Answer He and I went to the circus. 
Teacher Mary, what time is it? 


Answer I don’t know. 

Teacher Woes Jennie know ? 

Answer No, she doesn’t know. 

Teacher Frank gave an apple to some one. I 
who has it? 

Answer Frank, to whom did you give the apple ? 
Teacher Mary sees some one out in the yard. 
who it is? 
Answer 


wonder 






I wonder 








Whom do you see, Mary ? 
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< 
Grandma came yesterday. 
Grandma has come to see us. 


I saw the parade. 
I have seen the parade. 


I ate (et) my breakfast. 
How far (/ur) is it to your house? 


If these drills, or ones similar to them, are given daily the 
child soon becomes familiar with the sound of the correct 
forms. Three steps are noted as he develops the ability 
to use them independently. First, he notices the incorrect 
form as it is used by his school-mates and criticises it; second, 
he recognizes the errors in his own speech and stops to 
correct his own mistakes; third, through constant repetition 
he becomes so familiar with the correct forms that he comes 
to use them unconsciously. 

In order to secure sufficient practise in the use of good 
English we must give the child every possible opportunity for 
self expression. 
the teacher uses the recitation in History, Geography, etc., 
as a means of training the pupil to express his thoughts in 
good English and to use language that is attractive and interest- 
ing to his classmates. 

In the Primary School we have the morning talk, nature 
study, conversation lessons, etc., but these hardly afford 
sufficient practice. The child’s part in such exercises is apt 
to be confined to answering questions. He uses few words 
and it is difficult for him to form the habit of answering in 
sentences. In order to get sustained talk from the pupil we 
have adopted the story as the basis for oral expression 
work. 

This work has been carried to extremes in many of our 
schools. We have had too much reproduction and not enough 
expression as the outcome of original thinking. Nevertheless, 
if wisely carried on story-telling fills a long felt want in the 
language work of the Primary Grades. 

In selecting stories for this work we must keep in mind the 
end in view. We are not considering stories now for their 
ethical or moral value to the child. If we wish the pupil to 
express himself freely and to take delight in so doing we must 
use stories which he can interpret through his own experiences. 
We should begin the work by using simple stories which can 
be easily. retold — AZsop’s Fables, Three Goats Gruff, Three 
Bears, Half Chick, etc. 

Many teachers find great difficulty in getting the ‘children to 
talk readily at first. Their hesitancy generally means that they 
are not familiar enough with the details of the story. If this 
is so they cannot reproduce it easily. The first stories should 
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Has wealth ugiold; 
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be studied carefully so that the children may become thorough- 
ly familiar with the setting, characters, happenings, etc. 

Draw them out by questions if necessary. Tell them to 
shut their eyes and see a picture of everything that happened in 
the story, and then tell you all about it. Little ones are apt to 
think that because the details of the story are clearly mirrored 
in their minds their audiences must see these things just as 
they do, without the medium of words. Teach them to put 
into words everything which makes a part of the story. 

Encourage them to vary the language as much as possible 
without changing the thought. Guard against memorizing 
the language first used in telling the story. The value of the 
exercise lies in the fact that the child is expressing himself in 
the best language at his command. Do not allow them to 
criticise each other at first. Wait until they have gained self 
confidence. Then let them criticise as to manner, tone of 
voice, pleasing expression, language, etc. 

You will be surprised and delighted to find how quick your 
little audience will be in detecting mistakes, and how earnestly 
those who are talking will strive to avoid errors or to correct 
them once they see their own mistakes. The criticism should 
not be confined to the language lesson. Let the children 
correct mistakes wherever they are noted throughout all the 
exercises of the day. 


October 


(An Outline Correlating Plans for General Lesson, Language, 
Nature Study and Seat Work) 


Hope W. Mowsray 


I General Lesson and Nature Study 
1 First week. 

a Calendar talk. 

b Story, “Raggylug.” 

c Weather observations. 

d Story, “The boy who called ‘Wolf.’” 

e Poem Study. 

2- Second week — Plant life. 
a Fruition of plant life; general talk. 
When does it take place? 
What causes or conditions help to bring it 
about? Results? 

b Seeds; their uses; nuts, fruits. Collec- 
tion and observation of many varieties 
of seeds and seed cases. 

c Seeds; metheds of transportation and 
planting. 

d Lesson on grains. 

e Story, “Johnnie and the Goats.” 

3 Third week — Animal life. 

a The caterpillar and the cocoon. 

b Story, ““The Crane Express.” 

¢ Migration of birds. 

d The squirrel’s preparation for winter. 

e Mother’s preparation for Winter. 

4 Fourth week — Home life. 

a@ Mother’s work on Monday and Tuesday. 

b Her week.on Wednesday and Thursday. 

c Her work on Friday and Saturday. 

d Story. 

e Poem study, ““The Caterpillar.” 


II Language 
1 Mondays—oral reproduction of 


paragraph 
stories. 

2 Tuesdays — retelling familiar stories, The 
pupils can now be reasonably expected to re- 
tell any of the stories that have been related 
by the teacher. Devote the entire period to 
one story, possibly two. These stories have 
been carefully chosen, keeping in view the 
lessons to be impressed upon the child — 


truthfulness, obedience, kindness. A touch 
of humor is appreciated and serves to liven 
the interest. 


@ “Raggylug.” 
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b ‘The boy who called ‘ Wolf.’ ” 

c “Johnnie and the Goats.” 

d Review. 

3 Wednesdays — practice in forming connected 
statements. 

a Conversational lesson. 

b “Window device.” One child steps to 
window; after a moment or two, he re- 
turns to his seat, telling the school what 
he has seen. This is a valuable device. 

¢ “Tell what you saw on your way tc school.” 

d Optional review, 

4 Thursdays — Poem study. 

a ‘The River” — Stevenson. 

b Complete memorization of ‘The River.’’ 

c “The Wind” — Rossetti. 

d Complete memorization of “The Wind.’ 

5 Fridays — Oral reproduction and dramatization. 

a ‘“‘Raggylug.” 

b “The boy who called ‘Wolf.’” 

c ‘Johnnie and the Goats.” 


d Review. 
III Seat work, planned for three periods daily 
1 Reading. 


a Mondays; making of silhouette seat work 
similar to that described in September 
outline. 

b Tuesdays; free illustration of familiar 
words displayed on chart. (Colored 
crayons) This is an excellent read- 
ing test. 

c Wednesdays; pupils are supplied with 
envelopes containing hectographed words 
and pictures illustrating action. Words 
and pictures are to be matched with- 
out aid of chart. This is a test of 
September work. 

d Thursdays; the class is supplied with 
envelopes containing spectrum colors and 
names. They are to be matched from 
memory. 

e Fridays; on Fridays use envelopes contain- 
ing illustrations and names of members 
of family. Teach ‘Mother’ and 
“Father” as synonomous with ‘Mam- 
ma” and “Papa.” This is necessitated 
by the variation in text-books; even in 
primers, these two forms are found. 
If they are taught in this way, confusion 
will be avoided later. 

2 Sense Training. 

a Mondays; drill on comparative size. 

(1) Material: large colored sticks of 
varying lengths. Lay these sticks 
according to length, longest first, etc. 
Use three lengths. 


(2) Stick-laying, similar to (1). Use 
five lengths. 

(3) Copy simple geometrical figures 
from blackboard, using _ sticks. 


(Square, triangle, rectangle.) Repeat, 
increasing each dimension one; ¢.g. 
two sticks are used on desk where 
one is used in outline. 

(4) Repeat exercise. (3), introducing 
simple object outlines, as bed, chair, 
table, fence. Increase each dimen- 
sion two. 

b Tuesdays; dictated drawing, testing 
child’s power of attention and memory. 

(1) Class close eyes, while teacher 
rings bell and blows horn. Class 
picture bell and horn, in order heard. 

(2) Exercise similar to (1); teacher 
sounds whistle, horn and bell. 

(3) Exercise similar to (2); horn, drum 

and bell are sounded. 
(4) Teacher blows horn twice, rings 
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bell once, beats drum twice. Pupils 
make two pictures of horn,. one of 
bell, two of drum. This exercise 
sounds difficult, but if the preceding 
exercises have been followed, the 
pupils will respond readily. 
c Wednesdays; Number. 
(1) Lay printed figures on desk, in 
consecutive order, 1 to 10, inclusive. 
Lay sticks to match, opposite each 
figure. Memory. 
(2) Repeat, omitting use of sticks. 
(3) Lay large pegs in groups, alter- 
nating 2’s and 4’s. 
(4) Lay large pegs in groups, alternating 
1’s and 3’s. 
d Thursdays; dictated Drawing. 
crayons.) 
(1) ‘‘Draw three flowers you like.” 
(2) ‘Draw three fruits you like.” 
(3) “Draw different kinds of seeds; 
seeds that fly, seeds that stick, etc.” 
(4) ‘Draw a squirrel with a bushy tail.” 
e Fridays; Teacher places list of figures on 
board in varying order 1, 4, 6, 2, etc. 
Class illustrates number-groups with 
simple object drawings e.g., apple, 
flower, leaf, etc., 

3 Hand Work, illustrative of and enlarging upon 
General Lessons and Nature Study. (Results 
should be preserved and taken home.) 

a Mondays; free illustration. 
(1) Illustrate story. 
(2) Draw as many different kinds of 
fruits as you can. 
(3) Draw caterpillar and cocoon. 
(4) Illustrate “‘What Mother did to- 


(Colored 


day.” 
0 Tuesdays; cut and mount posters, free- 
hand. 
(A large poster is displayed before class.) 
(1). A tree. 


(2) A basket of fruits. 
(3) Flight of birds. 
(4) A cart of vegetables. 
c Wednesdays; review paper-construction: 


(1) Seed-box. 
(2) House. 
(3) Hay-shed. 


(4) Optional. (Encourage original 
problems in construction; the results. 
are often surprisingly clever. ) 
d Thursdays; free-hand cutting, large copy 
before class. 
(1) Imlustrate ‘Raggylug.” 
(2) Iliustrate ‘‘ Johnnie and the Goats.’ 
(3) Iustrate “The boy who called 
“Wolf.’” 
(4) ImIlustrate ‘Mother Goose” rhyme. 
e Fridays; optional. 





September Stories 





1. Peter Rabbit— Beatrix Potter. 
2. The Little Red Hen —Arnold Primer. 
3. Clytie— Primary School Plan Book. 
4. Proserpine. 
5. Benjamin Bunny— Beatrix Potter. 
6. Search for a Good Child. 
October Stories 
1. Raggylug—Seton Thompson. 
2. The Boy who called “‘Wolf’— Stepping Stones Third 
Reader. 
3. Johnny and the Goats—Jonés’ Second Reader. 


4. The Crane Express—Child’s World. 


5: 


The Ugly Duckling — Andersen. 
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THE STORY PAGE 


The Little Sister of Wilhelm 


ALice E. ALLEN 


TEN Wilhelm first saw Tessa, she was sitting in a 

\ NV little heap by the roadside. The snow-slide, which 

had almost buried the Swiss village, had left her 

unharmed. Her cheeks were soft and pink as 

Alpine roses. Her dark eyes smiled at Wilhelm. Wilhelm 

had never seen such eyes or such dimples or such curly red- 
brown hair. 

‘Tessa — lost,” she lisped. ‘‘Boy take Tessa home?” 

Little Swiss Wilhelm didn’t understand one word. But he 
bundled the baby up in his arms, and carried her to what was 
left of his home. 

There were already five boys in Wilhelm’s home, counting 
Wilhelm. But Wilhelm’s mother found plenty of room for 
the new baby-girl. She fed her and cared for her and loved 
her. Every day she said to Wilhelm, ‘“‘To-day, someone will 
come for the little English girl.” 

Then Wilhelm’s big round blue eyes would flash and he 
would say: 

“She is the little sister of Wilhelm. The snow-slide brought 
her and no one shall take her away.” 

Somehow the little village at the foot of the Alps got itself 
rebuilt. Wilhelm’s father and two older brothers went as 
usual with the flocks to the upper pastures. The mother, 
Wilhelm, and the two little boys took care of the cattle left at 
home, made cheese and butter. and wove straw into hats. 
Often the children climbed the slopes for wild strawberries, 
which they sold to strangers passing through the town. 

Whatever else Wilhelm did or didn’t do; he took care of 
Tessa. From the first, she clung to him and seemed to feel 
that she belonged to him. He soon taught her to speak as 
he did. In a little while the only two English words she 
She sang Wilhelm’s 
She loved his flowers and learned their names. She 


remembered were ‘‘Tessa”’ and ‘‘ Boy.” 
songs. 


Swiss Sewing Cards 


peered about eagerly for the little folk which he said were 
sometimes to be seen in the pine woods. 

When fall came and the men and boys of the village came 
home from the mountains, everyone went out to welcome 
them. Tessa was with Wilhelm. She swung her little bell 
and waved her bit of flag as gaily as any little Swiss 
maiden. 

What a winter followed — all snow and ice and cold that 
shut Tessa and the boys, father, mother and even the caitle 
all in the same house together. But spring came back and 
summer and fall and another winter. Still no one came to 
claim Tessa. 

She had grown tall and slender. She had lost her roses and 
her dimples. But her eyes were as big and dark as ever. 
And, in that village of little tow-heads, her hair was a red- 
gold wonder. 

The spring when Tessa had been two years in her Swiss 
home, Wilhelm’s father decided to take all his family with 
him to the mountains. One or two of the neighboring fami- 
lies went, too. So there was quite a little village moving up 
and down the slopes. 

In the cool green upper valleys they lived in cabins built of 
pine logs. All day and all night, you could hear the glacier 
streams singing and talking on their way down the mountains. 
How blue the sky was and how near! How cold and clear the 
water and how sweet and pure the air! 

Wilhelm and Tessa helped tend the sheep and cows. And 
Tessa tended, too,: the new baby Betje, who was almost as 
heavy as Tessa herself. 

One sweet warm day followed another, until the first of 
October came. Then quickly the weather changed. An 
icy wind blew down from the white peaks. Gray clouds 
scudded like frightened sheep across the sky. 

Men, women, children and flocks all hurried down the 
slopes. When at last they reached the village at the foot of 
the mountains, a great shout of joy went up from the anxious 
people who had been watching for their return 
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“But, Mother, where is Tessa?” cried Wilhelm for the 
third time. 


“She and Betje are with Father, as I said,” said Wilhelm’s 
mother. 

Wilhelm’s face was white with fear. 

‘Not with him,” he cried, ‘“‘nor with Peter, nor with any- 
one. They are left behind on the mountaih.” 

While yet the search-party was being made up, Wilhelm, 
running like one of his inountain chamoix, reached a short 
cut which led up the mountain side. Here a tall American 
in a fur-lined coat stopped him. 

‘“‘What’s your hurry, boy?” he asked. 
trouble over there in the town?” 

“The little sister of Wilhelm is lost — and Betje, too,” 
cried Wilhelm. ‘‘ Night comes soon on the mountains — and 
a storm is already there. Do not stop me — ” 

“*A little girl lost?” cried the stranger. “I'll go along, my 
boy.” 

So it happened that a tall American in a fur-lined coat and 
a small stocky Swiss boy went together up the slope where 
already snow was falling thick and white. 

They were passing a pine wood, when Wilhelm stopped. 

“Listen,” he cried. 

The stranger could hear nothing. But Wilhelm led the way 
into the woods. 

“It is not the little folk,”’ he said. 

Then, coming faintly on the wind, the stranger, too, heard 
a little voice crooning: 


‘“*And what’s the 


Sleep, baby, sleep, thy father tends his sheep, 
Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree, 
A tiny dream falls down for thee, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, in heaven walk the sheep, 
The stars they are the lambkins small, 
The moon it is the shepherd tall, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Just then, in a little cleared space with snowflakes clinging 
to her red-gold hair, the stranger saw a child cradling in her 
arms a big, sleepy baby. 

“Boy,” cried the child. 

““Tessa,”’ cried Wilhelm. 

“‘Tessie!”’ cried the stranger. 

Tessa turned big, startled eyes upon the tall American in 
the fur-lined coat. All the way home, she clung fast to Wil- 
helm. In the house at the foot of the mountains, the stranger 
told a strange story of a little dark-eyed child stolen from her 
parents while they were travelling in Switzerland, more than 
two years before. He told of how the child and her captors 
had been traced to the mountains 
and of how it was believed that all 
had perished in a snow-slide. He 
told of a lovely dark-eyed mother 
who would not give up and who 
had sent him back once more to the 
mountains. But still Tessa clung 
to Wilhelm and could not be coaxed 
or commanded away. 

And so it happened that when a 
small girl, with a glory of red-gold 
hair, was at last returned to her 
overjoyed mother, along with her was 
a blue-eyed, tow-headed Swiss boy. 

And even yet, a part of each year, 
Wilhelm becomes William and lives 
in New York, and Tessie becomes 
Tessa and goes back ‘again to the 
cool, green valleys of the Alps. 





Swiss Paper Doll 


The Swiss boy’s shirt should be 
blue and yellow striped, and his 
trousers brown, with blue ribbons 
at the knees. His stockings are left 
white, and his shoes are brown. A 
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Manachar and the Fox 


EstHER WHITE 


(Adapted from the Celtic in the Mabinogion) 


Note The dramatic element, the humor, and the amusing ’ 
repetition, found in the cumulative story, call forth a pleasurable 
awakening that is satisfying to the child. And the fact that this queer 
type of story has for ages satisfied the child’s craving for romance, 
proves that it abounds with the material that meets some special need. 


Manachar was a queer little man who lived a long time 
ago. One day he went to the woods with two large baskets 
to gather some grapes. When_he had filled one basket, he 
set it down as he thought in a safe place. Then he went off 
to fill the other one. Soon he had the second basket heaped 
up with this delicious fruit. As he hastened along with his 
treasure toward the place where he left the basket that he 
filled first, he rejoiced at his good fortune in finding so many 
grapes in such a short time. But great was his surprise when 
he reached the spot to find that the basket was not there. 
Now Manachar was very angry so he decided to leave the 
other basket in the same place while he hid behind some 
bushes near by to watch. He did not have to wait long, for 
in a few minutes a sly old fox slipped up to the basket, seized 


.it quickly and then ran with it as fast as he could go. 


“Hi there! Drop it! Drop it!” shouted Manachar as 
he ran toward the fox. But the fox held to the basket and 
was so fleet of foot that Manachar soon lost sight of him. 
By this time Manachar was so very angry that he was deter- 
mined to hang the fox, so he started off in search of a rope 
which he soon found. 

“What do you want?” asked the rope. 

“‘T want you to hang the fox that stole my grapes,” answered 
Manachar. 

“T am too long,” said the rope. ‘‘ You cannot have me until 
you find a rat that will gnaw me in two.” 

“All right,” said Manachar. Then he searched until he 
found a rat. 

“What do you want?” asked the rat. 

“IT want you to gnaw the rope, that will hang the fox, that 
stole my grapes.” 

“You cannot have me,” said the rat, ‘‘ until you do some- 
thing to keep away the cat that is always frightening me.” 

“All right,” said Manachar. Then he searched until he 
found the cat. 

“What do you want?” asked the cat. 

“T want you to stay away from the rat, that will gnaw the 
rope, that will hang the fox, that stole my grapes.” 

















yellow felt hat, with a blue feather, 
may have a black band, for a touch 
of accent. a. ae C; 
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“T will stay away from the rat if you get me a saucer of 
milk,” said the cat. 

‘All right,” said Manachar, who then searched until he 
found a cow, 

‘““‘What do you want?” asked the cow. 

‘“‘T want a saucer of milk for the cat, that will stay away 
from the rat, that will gnaw the rope, that will hang the fox, 
that stole my grapes.” 

“‘T shall not give you any milk until you bring me an armful 
of straw from those threshers in yonder field,’’ said the cow. 

“All right,” said Manachar. Then he went to the 
threshers. 

‘‘What do you want ?” asked one of the threshers. 

‘“‘T want an armful of straw for the cow, that will give milk 
for the cat, that will stay away from the rat, that will gnaw the 
rope, that will hang the fox, that stole my grapes.” 

“You shall not get any straw from us,” said the thresher, 
“until you bring us enough flour from the mill to make us a 
cake.” 

‘All right,” said Manachar. Then he went to the mill. 

“What do you want?” asked the miller. 

“T want enought flour to make a cake for the threshers, 
who will give straw for the cow, that will give milk for the 
cat, that will stay away from the rat, that will gnaw the rope, 
that will hang the fox, that stole my grapes.” 

‘You shall not get any flour here, until -you bring that sieve 
full of water from the river,” said the miller, as he pointed to a 
sieve near by. 

“All right,”? said Manachar. 

He took the sieve to the river, but as quickly as he filled it, 
the water would all run out. He tried again and again, but 
the same thing happened each time. 

‘What shall I do?” he thought. 

Just then a crow that was flying by called out, “‘Daub! 
Daub!” 

“Blessings on you for your good advice,” said Manachar. 

So he daubed all the holes in the sieve with red clay, then 
it held the water. He brought the water for the miller, who 
gave the flour for the threshers, who gave the straw for the cow, 
that gave the milk for the cat, that stayed away from the rat, 
that gnawed the rope to hang the fox, that stole the grapes. 
But the foolish fox had so gorged himself with the grapes, 
that when Manachar was ready to hang him, he found the 
poor animal lying dead near a grape vine. 





How Miss Ann Told the Story 
of Siegfried 


Mary E. WARNING 


ss TORY time, Miss Ann!” It certainly was. Every- 
. thing indicated it, from the fire which had burned 
low on the hearth to the deep shadows in the corners 
of the room. Burton leaned, half asleep, against 
Miss Ann’s knee. Muriel was straining her eyes over the 
dim words of her book. She would not try to read any more 
if Miss Ann would tell a story, for her tales were better than 
those in the story-books. Even Carol had stopped drumming 
on the piano, while Russell lay at full length on the bright 
Navajo blanket, staring into the coals that would make such 
an excellent setting for a story. 

“Siegfried,” he demanded. 

“Oh, yes, Siegfreid!” Burton was wide awake now. 

Miss Ann smiled. She never had to be coaxed long, for, 
of all the appreciation she had ever had, none pleased her 
quite so well as the wonder filled eyes of these small folks 
when she told them a story. 

“Long ago, in a country far across the sea, there grew a 
great forest. If you had been wandering in it one day, you 
might have chanced to hear a sound like the blows of a ham- 
uer. What would you have supposed it to be?” 

“A woodpecker tapping,” said Burton. 

‘Why, so you might. But if you had followed the sound 


you would have found that it came from a cave in the side 
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of a mountain. If you had looked into this cave you would 


have seen a blacksmith at work at his anvil. But such a 
blacksmith! A little bit of a man, with narrow chest and 
a wrinkled, brown face out of which peered small black eyes. 
Some time before, Mime, for that was the blacksmith’s 
name, had lived in the village down in the valley below. 
But he had not been happy there. He didn’t like the men 
who stood talking around his forge, and the children annoyed 
him as they peeped into his shop to see the sparks fly. Mime 
was just too selfish to enjoy the people he lived among, so he 
decided to leave them all behind and live in the heart of the 
forest. Surely, no one would trouble him there. But Mime 
was far from happy in his new home. Things were so strange 
in the forest. There were so many weird sounds that Mime’s 
cowardly little heart would often beat fast with fear. 

“One day, as he was returning to his cave with fresh water 
from the spring, he heard a queer noise in the grass beside 
the path. It was not like any other sound he had heard 
in the forest, and he started torun. But Mime was a curious 
little fellow, so he put down his pails and returned cautiously 
to the spot from which the sound had come. He peered 
into the long grass beside the path. As he looked a be- 
wildered expression came into his face. Lying there on a 
sheep’s skin, blinking at the sun, was a beautiful baby. Now 
Mime wasn’t fond of children, so he started for home once 
more. Suddenly a shrewd look came into the wrinkled face. 
Mime ran quickly back to the baby and picked it up. As he 
did so, a shining sword fell from the sheep-skin. Mime saw 
that the blade was broken in two, but the steel was so bright 
and the hilt so splendid with gems, that he took it up too. 
As he did so he heard a voice say, ‘The name of the child is 
Siegfried. The name of the sword is Nothung. Only he 
whose heart knows no fear can weld together the sword again.’ 
Hearing the voice, but seeing no one, Mime fied to his cave. 
As he darted in at the low door, he heard again, ‘The name 
of the child is Siegfried. The name of the sword is Nothung. 
Only he whose heart knows no fear can weld together the 
sword again.’ 

“Siegfried was a healthy baby and grew into a strong boy. 
From the day that he first toddled into it, he loved the forest- 
For hours he would watch the birds and squirrels at play. 
Mime saw with delight how strong the boy was growing, 
and how fearless. For Siegfried would wander anywhere 
alone in the great wood, full of interest in everything he saw 
there. 

“One day, as he sat watching the antics of some baby 
squirrels, he thought: 

“*How much the little squirrels look like the big squirrels.’ 

“Then he saw an old fox leading out her young ones. - 

“*Those little foxes look just like their mother,’ he said. 
‘I wonder if I look like Mime.’ 

“Quick as a flash Siegfried bounded off into the heart of 
the forest. He threw himself on the ground beside a spring of 
clear, quiet water, and looked earnestly at the face he saw 
reflected there. How glad his heart was! For what he saw 
was not a wrinkled, shrewd face with pinched features and 
cowardly look, but the fearless face of a strong manly boy. 

“Siegfried went home very thoughtful. At night he said 
to Mime, ‘Mime, the little squirrels look like the old ones; 
the young foxes look like their mother, why do I not look like 
you?’ 

" “For answer Mime told Siegfried how he had found him, 
But Siegfried said: 

* “*Mime, already you have told me some things that are not 
true. How shall I know you are telling the truth now?’ 
For proof, Mime brought out the broken sword. 

“Siegfried grew to be a young man of great strength. One 
day he dashed into the cave, driving a young bear before him. 
Round and round the cave they ran, while Mime shrank in 
terror into the farthest corner. After a while Siegfried turned 
the bear out, and threw himself, laughing, down before the fire. 

‘Mime crept out of his corner, saying: ‘Aren't you afraid, 
Siegfried ?’ 

‘Afraid of what?’ asked Siegfried. 
only one thing, and that is wrong doing.’ 

“A look of triumph came into Mime’s wrinkled face. 
Long had he waited for this day. 


‘I am afraid of 
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““T know something of which you are afraid,’ he said. 

“Tell me,” cried Siegfried, his eyes sparkling. 

“Then Mime told him of the fierce dragon, Fafner, that 
guarded the mouth of a cave far up the mountain side. In 
this cave were gold and silver and precious stones. 

“*But to whom belongs the precious treasure?’ asked 
Siegfried. Mime told him how, years before, the poor people 
in the valley below had been robbed of all they owned. It 
could never be restored to them because this fierce dragon had 
been placed at the mouth of the cave, and no one could be 
found brave enough to meet him in combat. ‘I will slay the 
dragon,’ cried Siegfried. ‘Make me a sword, Mime.’ 

“The cunning little smith fell to work. For this day he 
had waited patiently many years. How easy it would be -to 
give Siegfried a cup of poisonous broth, when once the dragon 
was slain! Then all the wealth in the cave would be his. 
In a short time he handed Siegfried a shining sword. 

“Siegfried raised it high above his head and brought it 
down upon the anvil. There it lay, broken into many 
pieces. 

“<Try again, Mime. 
have a good blade.’ 

“Once again Mime fashioned a shining sword, again it 
broke upon the anvil. Over and over again he tried, but 
with no better success. Suddenly Siegfried remembered the 
broken sword that had come with his coming. It was 
brought out, and Mime put all his skill into welding together 
the blade. Each time that Siegfried tried it, however, it 
broke in the same place. 

** All at once Siegfried ‘cried, ‘Mime, what said the voice? 
What did it say about the sword ?’ 

“Mime repeated the words heard so long ago. 

“Only he who knows no fear can weld together the sword 
again.’ 

“Then Siegfried understood why Mime, with his cowardly 
little heart, could not make a sword of strength. So he de- 
cided to make one for himself. He filed the broken pieces 
of Nothung into a heap of bright dust. This dust he melted 
in a crucible on the fire of the forge. When it was melted 
he poured it into-a mold, then thrust it into water to cool. 
When it was cool, he took it from the mold and began to 
temper the steel. He sang with joy in his heart all the while 
he worked, and Mime was happy, too. At last the blade was 
polished and the beautiful handle fitted to it. But would the 
sword prove strong? Siegfried, swinging it into the air, 
brought it down upon the anvil. There lay Mime’s great 
anvil split in two! 

“**Now for the dragon!’ cried Siegfried, and Mime, trem- 
bling with fear and joy, led up the mountain trail. Only a 
little way, however, would his quaking knees let him go ahead. 
A rumbling sound, like distant thunder, sent him in fright 
behind Siegfried. For was not that Fafner lashing about 
in his cave? Mime could only point out the way up which 
Siegfried sprang with a laugh and a song. 

“At his approach, the dragon darted out of the cave, his 
eyes flashing fire and his great tail lashing about in anger. 

“With a shout Siegfried sprang toward him, plunged Noth- 
ung in his side, and the dragon lay dead! 

“‘As Siegfried drew the sword of his fathers from Fafner’s 
side, a drop of the dragon’s blood fell upon his hand. Then 
a strange thing happened. Siegfried could understand the 
language of birds. He heard one twittering in a tree near 
by. Over and over it kept saying, ‘Trust not Mime. Do 
not drink what he gives you.’ 

“Looking down the side of the mountain, Siegfried saw the 
little smith coming eagerly up the path, carrying a drinking 
horn in his hand. He held the cup up to Siegfried, saying: 

“*Drink, for I know you must be weary. See, I have made 
this broth for you.’ 

“Siegfried took the cup. He held it high above his head for 
a minute, while he looked Mime full in the face, then he 
dashed it to the ground. 

“Mime turned and fled down the mountain side. The 
look upon that strong young man’s face frightened him as 
nothing had ever done in all his cowardly life. 

“Siegfried went into the cave. The poor could have back 


If I am to slay the dragon, I must 


their hard earned gold. There was a magic helmet for any- 
one who might slay the dragon. Siegfried took this helmet. 
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With it and his good sword, Nothung, he went out into the 
wide, wide world.” 

“That’s great!” Russell broke the silence which is sure 
to follow a good story. 

“T wish I could tell a story like that.” 

“Do you mean it, Muriel?” asked Miss Ann. 

“Yes, Miss Ann,” said Muriel. ‘‘I’d rather tell stories 
for people than to play or sing for them.” 

‘Suppose you try, then. Let’s talk about this very story 
a little while, then some evening, when the fire burns low, 
you can tell it to Mother. What is the most interesting 
part of the story?” 

“Where Mime finds the baby in the grass.” 
fond of babies. 

“That is interesting, certainly, but is it the most inter- 
esting part? Is it the place where you hold your breath, you 
are so excited ? 

“‘No, that’s where Siegfried slays the dragon,” says Russell. 

“So it is. That is the most interesting part of the story, 
for Mime, for Fafner and for Siegfried. But if you told 
Mother that part of the story first, would she be much excited ? 
No, there are several things you must tell before that. What 
is one of them?” 

““Where Mime finds the baby.” 
first idea. 

“Yes, but nobody would know anything about Mime.” 
This from Muriel. 

“True, Muriel. First of all we should tell a little about 
Mime. Do you know, we can make a picture of a story. 
This one will look like a flight of stairs going up from a level 
floor to the top where there is a landing one can rest upon. 
Here is the picture: 


Carol is very 


Carol holds fast to her 
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On the bottom line, the letter M will suggest that you tell 
about Mime. Then something happens, for the baby is 
found. Letter B will remind you of him. From now on the 
story grows in interest, step by step. There are four of these 
steps which lead up to the interesting place Russell spoke of. 
On the first step are the letters S. F. They will help you 
to remember to tell how Siegfried grew to love the forest and 
everything in it. S. Q., on the second step, will remind you 
of Siegfried’s watching the squirrels and foxes and of the 
question he asked Mime. Step three is marked S. B. Here 
you will tell of Siegfried’s bringing home the bear, which 
led to Mime’s telling him of the dragon. Of course S. N. 


- on step four will suggest how Siegfried succeeds in making 


Nothung, after Mime had failed. S. D. at the top will let 


_ you know that it’s time to make us hold our breath while Sieg- 


fried meets the dragon. We might not sleep well if you left us 
just at the place where the fierce conflict ended, so make a nice 
little ending for your story by telling us how Siegfried, with 
his magic helmet, went out into the wide, wide world. That’s 
what S. H. on the landing are for. Now practise on us before 
you go to Mother. Watch the picture of the story.” 

The clear, easy way in which Muriel reproduced the some- 
what lengthy tale made Miss Ann wonder if the narrative 
form of composition could not be taught in some such way 
from a child’s first year in school. It might, she thought, 


save some red ink in the English department of the high 
school. 
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SAIONE ANOTHER 


A Game for Language 


The game “Pass the Hat” has been enjoyed by second 
grade children and may be found useful in higher grades. 

Have tickets about two or three inches long, either colored 
or white, but as many as there are pupils. On these tickets 
print with type or write with black crayola, words or short 
phrases which the children can recognize, but which they 
commonly misuse. Have one boy pass a hat holding the 
tickets and after each child has “grabbed” one, let them give 
sentences using the word or phrase correctly. A forfeit may 
be required for misuse, but the passing of the hat will generally 
arouse enough interest without the additional excitement of 
forfeits which take up time. 

The following are a few words and phrases which may be 
used: 


ought to have run have seen 
ought not ran saw 

got have done them 

have these (not “these here’’) very many 
did those until 

used to would rather haven’t any 
whom is are 





Number Devices 


The following device has been found helpful in introducing 
counting by twos, threes, fives, tens, etc. 
Make on the blackboard a picture of a stairway like this: 


“The name of the first 
| step is two, then we leave 


out the next number, three, 
and the next step is four. 
The steps are all the same 
height,-aren’t they? Then 
we shall leave out a number 
every time. Who can write 
the number on the next 
step ?” 

Let the children build the 
stairs themselves and after 
all the steps are numbered 
ask, ‘‘Who would like to 
make the pointer climb the steps?” After several have done 
this, ask, “‘Who can turn his back and think stairs like 
these ?” 

The stairway may be used also in drilling for speed in 
subtraction: 
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Use the pointer and ask ‘‘This step is how many feet higher 
than this one?” etc. The children will think, “Eight take 
away five are three.” 

The following are two simple games which second- grade 
children have enjoyed and which have been used for impress- 





ing number combinations. Use the Primary Number Cards 
which you have purchased or made like this. 


Ah Ed fd: A 
6) |4#] 15] |4#] IF 


Set up a number of them along the tray of the blackboard. 
Tell the children to look them over and raise the hand when 
ready to turn one with its face to the wall and say, “ Nineteen 
and five are twenty-four.” 

After the novelty of this device begins to wear off, let the 
children have turns at seeing who can get the most cards by 
telling the amount on the face of each card. There will always 
be some who can pass along the row and tell quickly each one 
as they take it in hand. The child who gets all the cards 
or the greatest number, should receive some mark of com- 
mendation, at least the clapping of hands. 








One Teacher’s Choice Recipes 


A LirtLe Port m DISCIPLINE 


“Children, when I say “‘ Yellow,” I wish all hands folded 
and every one sitting tall like pine trees. I then begin, Orange 
Purple, Blue, paming enoygh. colors, for a few:delinquents to 
get seated, before the important “YELLOw” is said. It 
serves as a magic key that locks the doors of disorder, that 
sometimes prevails when the class is about to be dismissed. 


A BirTHDAY REMINDER 
I tie a big bow of bright ribbon on his or her chair, the morn- 
ing of the happy event. The bright little smile that shows 
missing front ‘‘toofies’” and that she is seven years old 
today, is sufficient reward for the extra trouble. % 


AN INCENTIVE FOR 100 PER CENTS 
Write on board pupils’ names and draw a star opposite for 
each perfect paper, in spelling, number and dictation. The 
one who gets the most stars at the end of the month, wins the 
reward — a five or ten cent book, cup or léad pencils. 


WRITING 
To bring up the writing, which now and then deteriorates 
into carelessness, I distribute to all who have tried hard, little 
scrap-book pictures which I buy for a penny a sheet. These 
are then pasted on the inspected papers and taken home. 
Hattie NEvBRIK 





Primary Spelling 

At the beginning of the year for my primary spelling class, 
each Monday I put the lesson on the board, say seven words. 
Then seven more for the next lesson — not erasing the first 
ones — and seven more for the next lesson, and so on till the 
end of the week, the pupils learning and reviewing the whole 
number on the board each time. I found this plan excellent 
for memory-traiming, and very soon my pupils were able to 
learn — and remember — words in one lesson that would 
have taken them a week to learn before I adopted this plan. 
In this way, their reading lessons were made easier, also. 
For in each spelling lesson were learned all the new words in 
the succeeding reading lesson, thus making the new reading 
lesson quite easy. My pupils are at present completing the 
requirements of second grade pupils, and for spelling, review 
for each lesson only the words that are missed. 

L. P. B. 
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Sight Reading 


In teaching sight reading to first and second grade pupils, 
I find the following device to be both instructive and interest- 
ing. 
On white cards, write in large, black script, all the words 
used in blackboard reading lessons, adding new cards as new 
words are introduced. Write the words on the backs of the 
cards in such position that the teacher can readily see what 
word is before the class. 

Show the cards to the class in rapid succession, giving each 
card to the child who recognizes and pronounces the words 
first. The child holding the greatest number of cards at the 
end wins the game. 

To add interest, occasionally have the cards arranged in 
such order that as the words are named they form complete 
sentences. 

The value of this exercise lies in the fact that the teacher 
finds out at once the pupils who know the words thoroughly. 
A list of the words which need review can easily be made in 
thisway. This little game can often be used for a few minutes 
left from another recitation and also helps to make many a 
dull, winter day’s work more attractive. 


Pennsylvania SUSIE ALLISON 





Busy Work 


Cut pieces of oak-tag like the 
illustration. Unless you have a 
very large class make enough 
so there will be a card of ‘“‘at” 
words for each pupil. Make 
similar cards using the various 
phonograms with which the pupils 
are familiar. Let your second 
grade pupils cut up the cards for 
you. They will enjoy doing it 
and it gives them most excellent 
practise with the scissors. Put 
in boxes not envelopes. When 
the pupils have them arranged 
on their desks, take time to look 
them over, and hear some of the 
words read. Little children love 
to be noticed and their work 
takes on an added interest if the 
teacher has acted as if it were 
worth while and has allowed 
them to tell her about it. Busy 
work loses its value if the teacher’s 

only aim is to keep the pupil 
v at | quiet. 
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Number Device 


For reviewing the tables I have found the following plan 
very successful. 

I told the children one morning that we would take an 
imaginary trip to the sea shore and on the map I showed 
where our route would lie. On the board I had placed — 


Madison 3 
Milwaukee 4 
Chicago 5 
Cleveland 6 
Buffalo 7 
Albany 8 
New York 9 


I told them that if they said the 3’s very rapidly they might 
have a ticket to Madison. To get a ticket to Milwaukee they 
must say the 4’s and so on. I told them that of course for 


such a journey they would need to pack and they should pack 
the tables safely in their heads. 

They were very enthusiastic and wanted to begin at once. 
The next morning I took cards on which were numbers from 
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one to ten and after mixing them up I held them up and asked 
who was ready to get @ ticket to Madison. 

If I knew a child could say them I didn’t ask him to say 
all of them so as to save time. If a child was slow I tried 
another and told the slow one to pack. The children were so 
eager that they worked at recess and before school. 

We decided to travel together, so all said the tables before 
we went on to new ones. At recess I would hear those who 
had tickets, urge the others to pack and offer to help them. 

It took several days before all had tickets, but the interest 
was kept up until the last and they reached New York with 
the tables more firmly fixed in their minds. 


MARGARET TURNEY 





Busy Work 


My first and second grade pupils thoroughly enjoyed making 
some little mats out of thin lawn. Each pupil was given a 
a seven inch square of the lawn to be fringed about three- 
fourths of an inch on each side. We practiced until each had 
drawn a pretty four-petaled flower. The lawn was placed 
over the drawing and the pencil lines showed through so the 
blossom was easily traced. There were four on each side 
about one-half inch in from the edge of the cloth. Some were 
colored yellow with a tiny brown center, others pink, blue, 
or violet. 


E. M. G. 





Device for Correcting Language Papers 


A device which demands individual work and effort on the 
part of every child, and saves the teacher the tedious correcting 
of papers after school, is this. After the development of the 
language story, when each child is prepared for the written 
lesson, the teacher sits at the desk. As each one finishes five 
thoughts, he brings his paper for correction. If the paper is 
perfect the teacher says “‘ Yes,”’ and the pupil writes his name 
on the board. If there is one error, or more, the answer is. 
“‘No,” and the pupil must find his mistake, alone, or by asking 
some other child. The paper may be rewritten, or not, as 
the teacher desires. When the five thoughts have been 
corrected, five more may be written, and so on until the story 
has been completed. It will be readily seen that a teacher 
can correct five thoughts at a glance, and that one of the great 
aims of education is reached —that of making the child 
think for himself. 


Animals That Will Stand 
II Mule 


‘(For directions see§September issue. j 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES IN ENGLAND 


Dr. Helen C. Putnam writes in the 
Survey that while studying school hygiene 
in England as delegate to the international 
Congress on school hygiene, she found in 
thirty elementary schools but one in which 
the air was as bad as she often found at 
home, and that wasa parochial school, a very 
old building crowded with very dirty chil- 
dren. In every school-room visited there 
was an open fireplace, and one or more ope? 
windows, and cleaning of rooms and the 
premises was better done than ordinarily 
in America. School yards were larger than 
here, gymnastic drill is frequent in the yard, 
and a number of fascinating school games, 
carefully supervised, shared by all, are made 
an educational factor. Besides the large 
yard, there are usually playing fields added, 
bordered by trees, grassed, and of a size and 
attractiveness that make them delightful. 
Dr. Putnam found that after school and on 
holidays the teachers often frequent these 
fields with the boys and play games, and 
she also noticed what Americans would 
gladly remark in schoolboys, little noise 
over play. Swimming is another item in the 
school curriculum taught in open water 
if possible; if not, tanks. Excursions into 
the country are another feature. Here is a 
programme ticket at the Bellenden-road 
school in London for boys about thirteen. 
The motto is: 


“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 


The preface, printed among birds, bats, 
bees and frogs, reads: 


The object of these excursions is not only 
to increase the general knowledge of the 
children, but to give them some idea of 
how to spend a holiday well and happily. 
It is also the earnest wish of the promoters 
that a love of nature may be aroused in the 
breasts of the youthful excursionists, and a 
desire to see more of the beauties of their 
native land. 

In some schools it appears that these ex- 
cursions develop in some cases with fort- 
nights spent in camp. The same teachers 
go year after year with their classes, and 
teaching, largely of natural history, goes on 
every day. This is very delightful and there 
cannot fail to be enthusiastic pupils under 
such circumstances. Some of these features 
are not wholly lacking in this country, but 
there is too little joy in study in the main; 
and in the country school, while there are 
notable exceptions, it is at the initistive 
of the individual teacher, not the rule. In 
the elementary ountry school too often there 
is total disregard of any system of hygiene, 
and the idea of an open fireplace, the ideal 
of ventilation, never would occur to any 


School Board. 








DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 


YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
N L .* Strone Reviews 
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Arithmetic ear Latin coming to us. (ur credits are accepted in twenty-five 
Elementary Grammar Year Latin high educational institutior 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric Th he t he ; school ‘ 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature is is the leacners correspondence s ; your interests 
Composition Physics are our personal interest We offer Normal Courses for 
Elementary Agriculture Botany strong reviews; Primary Methods and Intermediate and 
|. Shon ane Mdcdaee Slstery Grammar Methods for al grades fro m first to eighth 
SPECIAL COURSES devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic 
~ COMMERCIAL OEPT. branches for advanced study For those who i. th, to 
Primary Methods Business enter commercial life we offer Pusiness, Shorthar — 
wen pewriti writing. and Pharmacy Cours Write to-day for > i. 
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See na caTIon —October 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG re od = E 
-AFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women: better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US | Tell your Pupi ils about it _—~ See if they don’t enter 
heart and soul into the plan. ere is how you can get this 
snd Linsoin FREE big fiag free: 
'.0-. - Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them seil them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, 7-}¢ es prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides. 
a Standard U S. Flag for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5 in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

7 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. S#@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 




















FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $ 


Guaraeteed te heey Accurete Te 65 
Sent on FREE TRIAL ALL CHARGES PREPAID Sf 0 


ou do. Be not . F o> be until you have seen 
ey Fu —y. Walt ham V Watch, with Patent. 
=: in any style hand-engraved Even right in your own hands. 


Socios! te OFF ERED. $i a Month. 





lOFTIS “nee 


BROS& CO. i538 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa..St.Lowis, Mo. Sond for the Lotus Magazine. tt te Free. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn fo observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. : 


CHARLES F. Kinc, Manager of National School e} Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. } 

Academic and Preparatory, ee | af | 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Depar' 

Preparation for College, “Jeanne? | 
| Prof. Genung and Civil Service oy 
English sstes eve 
THE HOME CORRESPO DENCE. SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MA 

















CUP CABINETS 


and 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
for 
School Use 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. 


' Be 
251 Causeway Street 
Boston 








THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF 
GRASS GROW WHERE ONE DID BEFORE 
GETS MUCH CREDIT. 

HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE 
PENCIL DO THE WORK THAT THREE 
OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PROVIDING 


DIXON’S 
No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 
Write for Sample of this Pencil 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








‘“DUREL” 
Hard Drawing Crayon 
FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortment in hand-made slide tray 
box. 


*“CRAYOLA’”’ 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 


General Color Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 


Assortments of from six to twenty- 
four colors. 
_ Samples furnished upon applica- 
tion or send 25c. for box containing 
the twenty-four colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 




















PRIMARY TEACHER The Roberta Kent 

French Kindergar- 

ten Training School offers by correspondence 

valuable and useful instruction in Kinder- 

gartening, being specially adapted to every 

day primary work or private kindergarten 
work. Address 

ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 

1107 Michigaa Avenue, = Ann Arbor, 


i 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail » 
one student in each county and city in the U. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses 


Mich. 





Alz Chem. Physics Arith. Book-kee ne g 
Lit Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthan 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


59 other branches from which to select 





Cut out this ad. and pl with application for Free 
Hon to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





NOTES 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL CODE 

Not long ago Dr. Henry S. Pritchett ex- 
pressed the opinion that in Pennsylvania, 
where the individualistic idea has lingered 
longest, “‘the State has never come into a 
conception of education from the standpoint 
of the whole people. As a consequence its 
public school system is still in the rudi- 
mentary stage.” Pennsylvania has some 
of the best educational institutions in the 
country, but that can be said only of those 
that stand upon a plane far above the great 
common need. A normal school is sup- 
posed to be the most prolific source of trained 
instructors in a State. Pennsylvania hes 
twelve of that name, but they are mostly 
under the direction of stock companies 
though subsidized by the State. They are 
run as revenue-producing enterprises for 
the benefit of those who have invested in 
them. Under such circumstances the stand- 
ards can hardly be of the highest. 

Perhaps some consciousness of the 
State’s deficiencies has penetrated the pub- 
lic mind. The members of an educational 
commission appointed by Governor Stuart 
to revise the school code of the State have 
completed their labors and are ready to 
report to the Legislature ct the next ses- 
sion. But its work is rather a plan of re- 
organization than an effort to introduce 
more virile methods or raise the general 
standards. The system, provided the rec- 
ommendations are adopted, will undergo no 
radical change though perhaps a larger 
measure of unity will be secured. 

The creation of a new State Board of Edu- 
cation is given perticultr emphasis and the 
powers of the State superintendent are 
more clearly defined. Under the provisions 
the public schools of Philadelphia and the 
other cities of Pennsylvania are to become 
a part of the State system, instead of under 
separate regulation as at present. The 
sectional School Boards zre to be abolished 
entirely and local bodies of four school vis- 
itors, to be elected by the towns or districts, 
ere to be substituted. In Philidelphia 
there are to be four such visitors from each 
ward. It is expressly stated that the annual 
school tax for Philadelphia “shall not ex- 
ceed five mills on the dollar.” This will 
quiet some apprehension in that city, which 
some time ago was threatened with double 
taxation for school purposes. 


It is proposed that all net receipts from 
the forest reservations of the Common- 
wealth, together with all the real estate 
owned by the State and not used for public 
purposes, shall constitute the State schocl 
fund, to be under the control and manage- 
ment of the State Board of Education. The 
strongest clause in the code is that which 
puts up the bars against nepotism, and 
provides that no teacher shall be employed 
by any Board of school directors who is 
related to any of its members, even as far 
away as first cousin, without the affirma- 
tive votes of three-fourths of all such mem- 
bers. But should all these propositions be 
ratified it would give no assurance that the 
State’s system would not remain “r- 


dimentary” still. — Boston Transcript 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 
builds up the whole system 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


S PINS 


Ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY Of LODGE. 
ee 
two colors of enamel, 
| 5 Sheer, 25e $2.50 eax. 
ed. 100 each, $1.00 doz. 









for free 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work, Teachers’ 


Aids, Reed, Raffia, Yarns, Papers and a full 
line of Kindergarten and Crafts Materials. 
Send for our new catalogue. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


169 Wabash Ave. 














Maps are very latest. splendidly colored. cloth 
backed, size 40x58 inches. Set consists of E. H.. 
W. H. N. A, S. A, U.S, Europe, Asis, Africa. 


Each map mounted on spring roller and contained in 

oak case. 

CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE MAILED ON REQUEST 





E. W. A. ROWLES 
P 233-235 Market Street. Chicage. Il. 


Folder Style 
best casthecard 
eport Cards ===: 
envel pes to 
per 


dozen. Send 2c Stamp for sample 
Seibert Printing Co. Gan 316 Canal Dover, Ohio 


LET ME READ 
YOUR CHARACTER 


Mind you get a really good reading. This based upon 
your handwriting Will please you. Thousands say I 
am country’s best graphole but see for yourself. 
Write now (enclose roc). Your roc returned if not 
rreitly pleased. 

Prot. @ R. BEAUCHAMP. 2583 Sth Ave.. New York 


DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 











Miss Gertrude felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in 
better results. Send for an 1 
illustrated booklet her 
told in her own words, she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Company, Bostoa, 
New York, and Chicago. 


ee 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days 
ALIcE,E, ALLEN 


Acrostic 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Crimson color ev’rywhere; 
Trees like bonfires here and there; 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Blue and gold with orange bold; 
Ev’ry shade is yours — bright, sober — 
Radiant rainbow month — OctTosER! 


Getting Ready for Winter 


(For children as Butterfly, Squirrel, Robin, Turtle, Frog, and Wasp 
Others are Leaves. Each recites line or two as indicated below.) 
First 

The Butterfly’s spinning her cradle-bed now, 


And hanging it safe to a little brown bough. 
Second 


The Squirrel is laying in winter supplies; 


Third 

Dear Robin is saying again his good-byes. 
Fourth 

“Good bye,” calls the Turtle, ‘I’m just going under;” 
Fijth 


Says the Frog, ‘“‘Is my mud-bed made up yet, I wonder?” 
Sixth 
The Wasps are all hiding from Jack Frost away, 
All 
For winter is coming — is coming this way. 
Leaves 
And Leaves all in yellow and Leaves all in brown, 
Are falling — are falling o’er village and town. 


Columbus at the Court of Spain 


(If possible, give as a little leaf-play out-of-doors. Make the “Court” 
throne, robes, decorations, crowns, etc., of leaves. Twist rings of 
maple-leaf stems. Use bright-colored ones for jewels. If impossible to 
give as above, play may be given in school-room with artificial leaf 
decorations, flags, etc.) 


(Children are chosen for Columbus, Queen Isabella, and King 
Ferdinand. Others may be the courtiers and court ladies.) 


Columbus (bowing low to King and Queen on throne) Your 


majesties, I am sure the earth is not flat, as has been supposed, 
but round. 


King, Queen, and others (raising hands in surprise) 
Round? Qurearth? 


Columbus Yes, your majesties — something like this ball. 
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‘ Court Ladies (to each other) How foolish! Why, we'd 
fall off! ete. 

Columbus And if I am right, your majesties, by sailing 
round the earth — so —I could find a short way to reach 
India. 

Courtiers (to each other) India? 

King India? Then we could get our gold and pearls, 
our fruits and spices with much less trouble and expense ? 

Columbus Yes, your majesty. 

King Icannot give you money — 

Queen (interrupting eagerly) I cannot quite believe that 
our earth is round. (Others shake heads, say, “Oh no!” 
“No, indeed,” etc.) But I like you, Christopher Columbus. 
You shall have boats and try your luck. Here, take these 
rings. (She hands him rings, etc.) 

Court Ladies (showering jewels upon Columbus) Here! 
Take this! Take these! etc. 

Columbus (bowing low) I thank you, gracious Queen of 
Spain. Some day, you and all Spain will thank me! 


October Travelers 

(Choose girls for Milkweed, Thistledown, Cat-tail and Pansy Seeds; 
boys for Burrs; an older child for Wind.) 

Wind (puffing) I must stop just long enough to get my 
breath and say good morning. Ready to take a journey, 
Milkweed ? 

Milkweed Oh yes — Thistledown and I have been wishing 
a big strong Wind, like you, would come along. We want to 
try our new wings. 

Thistledown Just the Jitilest puff will set me going away, 
away, away — 

Cat Tail I want to go along, too. There’s such a good 
place over there in that swamp to start a Cat-tail Village. 

Wind Come on — come on — come on — all of you — 
Milkweed, Thistledown, Cat-tail, Pansy! 

Pansy Oh, dear, I wish I could go with you, Wind. But 
I can’t fly. And, beside, Babbie’ll be out any day now to 
gather the garden-seeds. And if she didn’t find any pansy- 
seeds, what would she do? 

Wind Sorry you can’t come, Pansy. Ready, now, Milk- 
weed, Thistledown, Cat-tail, Burrs — 

Burrs (one after another) We can’t go with you either, 
Wind. We’ll have to wait and catch a ride somewhere. I'll 
stick fast to Bobby’s coat. He’ll take me on a long journey. 
V’ll go with Rover. IT’ll cling fast to old Brindle’s tail. ll 
ride on the old black sheep. 

Wind Well, well — you’re funny travelers. But come 
on, now, Milkweed, Thistledown, Cat-tail, we’ll catch Clem- 
atis as we go by the woods, unless she’s gone with the brook. 
Good bye! Good bye! Good bye! (Milkweed, Thistle- 
down, and Cat-tail fly away with Wind, singing, “Away!” 
(see page 468), or calling, ‘“‘Good bye!” 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
persons, and have our recommendation. 











” 
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NOTES 


— Girls of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia are to be given lessons in the care of 
babies, and the live models used in the 
series of demonstrative lectures which will 
be given by trained nurses for the purpose 
will be borrowed each time by the medical 
inspectors from the city’s bureau of health. 
The talks on baby culture will deal with 
proper food, the manner of clothing little 
children and the best way of bathing them. 
The lectures will be heard by the older pu- 
pils in the lower grades in the congested 
wards of the city, with the hope that the 
girls will carry home to their mothers some 
helpful hints, be of greater assistance in 
the care of little brothers and sisetrs, and 
receive knowledge which will serve them 
in good stead when they are mothers 
themselves. It is the intention to conduct 
examinations at the close of the term when 
the girls will receive marks of merit for 
the interest shown and their prcficiency. 


— Among the many activities of the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota none 
is more important than its affiliation with 
a section of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, known as the North Dakota 
Teachers’ History and Social Science As- 
sociation. The Historical Society sends 
to all members of this association of teach- 
ers a copy of the biennial volume of collec- 
tions, a valuable work for teachers in the 
State and of especial interest to those who 
teach history. The Historical Society also 
furnishes free a lantern-slide lecture on the 
Indians of North Dakota to any school in 
the State. Other lectures are in preparation, 
and schools that are equipped with a lan- 
tern thus have at low expense excellent il- 
lustrated material for the study of history. 
The museum of the Historical Scoiety at 
Bismarck contains duplicate specimens rep- 
resenting many phases of Indian life in the 
State. Any school in the State may receive 
a small but well arranged collection of such 
specimens by sending in exchange a local 
collection made in the vicinity of the school. 
This offer is made by the Historical Society 
in the hope of extending the usefulness of 
the State museum and creating a local inter- 
est everywhere in the preservation of what 
will otherwise soon be irretrievably lest. 
This year the society offers three prizes to the 
school children of the State for the best es- 
says on the general subject of the local his- 
tory of North Dakota. The three highest 
on the list will be printed in the final vcl- 
ume of the collections and reprints of these 
essays will be sent to the respective com- 
petitors. It is felt that the record of the 
local history of the State can best be se- 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


BO Brorfieidad Street, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending ts operations trom the atiantic sex board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Dowestic Science, $700. Kinderzarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, Senn. 


OAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mall. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THA it is asked to recommend 


you that is more. ours Xe ECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 








LOST! $500,000 ANNUALLY BY NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS 


More than 5,009 receive $100 less salary than other employers are anxious to 
pay them. Send us this advertisement, five references and 25 cents postage 
for trial enrollment and we will secure you advancement, or tell you. why. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANCE °° TREMonT st. 


BOSTON, MASS 














The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


TEACHERS WANTED by THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8000 


positions filled through this one office. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
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cured by enlisting the children in the werk ; 


ond thus increasing the general interest. 


(Continued on Page 469) 








TO OUR READERS —II you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested { y their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Picture Plays II 


Jack’s Lanterns 
AticE E. ALLEN 


(For six boys as Jack o’ Lanterns. May carry real or imitation Jack 
o’ Lanterns, if desired. Introduce funny pantomimic gestures picturing 
words. Close with march, if desired.) 

All 
Jack Frost went through our pumpkin-field, 
He found there was a splendid yield. 
First 
When he saw us al! in a row, 
He whistled long (otvers whistle) and whistled low. 
Second 
“The boys,” said Jack, ‘have saved these out 
To make some lanterns I’ve no doubt! 
Third 
‘By dark, I travel much alone, 
I need some lanterns of my own. 
Fourth (counting in imitation of Jack Frost) 
“One, two and three, four, five and six — 
I’ll play those boys some funny tricks!” 
Fijth 
Two eyes, a nose, and underneath, 
A mouth, he cut, just full of teeth. 
Sixth 
And then he worked the longest while 
To make us each a jolly smile. 
All 
Now when the boys come back, we know 
They’ll want us, but we cannot go. 


For Jack Frost made us — don’t you see, 
Jack’s Lanterns, always, we must be! 


Away | 


ALice E. ALLEN 
Cheerfully. ¢.— 60 
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An October Witch 


I’m one of autumn’s witches — 
A quaint little yellow-haired dame, 
For cold I do not care a rap, 
My fingers at the frost I snap — 
WitcH Haze is my name! 





Where They Sleep 


BERTHA E. BusH 
(A Finger Play) 
The squirrel * has a nest in a big hollow tree, 
He scampers up to it,? and in it pops he. 


The mole digs a hole 3 in the dark underground 
And sleeps there so cosy 4 with never a sound. 


The birds in the tree-tops 5 they swing and they sway 
From the fall of the night till the break of the day. 


But Baby dear sleeps in a little white bed,°® 
With a soft feather pillow beneath his small head. 7 


O we love every place where the wee creatures rest, 
But we love the white bed where the baby sleeps best. 


MortTIOoNs 


1 Arm held high for tree. 
the hole in the tree. 

2 Left hand runs up imaginary tree and pops into hole. 

3 Hands imitate the digging of the mole’s paws. 

4 Right hand curls down on left like mole going to sleep. 

5 Arms lifted high above head and swayed back and forth for tree- 
tops. 

6 


Thumb and finger form a circle for 


Hands held straight out in front for bed. 
Thumb of right hand laid on left for baby in bed. 
fingers of the right hand are supposed to form the cover. 


The othe: 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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NOTES 


AusTRIA_ Through a decree of the Min- 
ister of Public Works opening the State 
trade and technical schools to both sexes 
alike, Austrian women will enjoy a greatly 
enlarged choice of occupations. Among 
the chief new trades and industries which 
they can now enter upon are artistic leather- 
work and bookbinding, photography, watch- 
making, engraving, ornamental woodwork- 
ing, as well as some branches of the chemical! 
and electrical trades. Hitherto the women 
have been rigidly excluded from these trade 
schools, and those who desired to obtain 
such training were compelled either to go 
abroad or else attend expensive private in- 
stititicas at home. 


— We ‘requently hear that the American 
collegian does not learn how to write Eng- 
lish. From Germany now comes the par- 
allel ciarge that, notwithstanding the 
praise that has been heaped upon the Ger- 
man school system, the German student is 
rarely tatight the proper use of his mother 
tongue. The school system of Germany 
has recently been severely criticised and 
German professo-s — Sprengel, Prings-heim 
and others, and in the Suddeutsche Monats- 
hefte for June, Joseph Hofmiller, a well- 
known philologist, arraigns modern Ger- 
man teaching for being antiquated, absurdly 
scholastic, and neglecting to train the student 
either in writing his own language or in mod- 
ern methods of thought. The German 
language, we learn, is the most neglected 
of all studies. During the nine years 
of his school life, from grammar school 
through the high school, the student is 
taught little of German language or liter- 
ature. Obsolete classicism is the rule. 
The students who do not attend the classical 
language course have an extra German 
recitation each week. Though the exam- 
ination in German composition is the test 
by which candidates pass or fail, the rules 
of composition which the students are 
taught to observe are ridiculously artificial. 
Instead of what the American schoolboy 
would call “‘live subjects,” classical themes 
are put first. Of the themes given out last 
year in the seventh grade; that is, to chil- 
dren between seventeen and eighteen years 
old, the author says that, out of nine sub- 
jects, six read as follows: 1 “Why did 
Livy consider the first Punic war the most 
memorable?” 2 ‘Why did Anchises con- 
sider Crete as the Trojan’s promised land ?” 
3 “Describe Ithaca from the ‘Odyssey,’ 
Books xu, and x1v.” 4 ‘How did Hanni- 
bal cheer his soldiers during the crossing of 
the Alps?” 5: “Why were the Romans 
defeated at the Trebia?” 6 “Describe 
the pleasures of old age from Cicero’s 
‘Cato Major.’” Denouncing the indiffer- 
ence toward the teaching of German lan- 


guage and literature persistently manifested |’ 


by the school authorities, the writer recalls 
that at the last Congress of German philolo- 
gists and teachers, “during which all 
branches of pedagogy were discussed in de- 
tail, the one branch which was omitted — 
wheter through carelessness or because it 
Was considered irrelevant — was German.”’ 

- Translation made for the Literary 
Digest 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 467) 











B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 2ist YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Boston, 


™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “20'Scyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS ANDO SCHOOLS. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School anv College Bureau 





Competent teachers 


CHICAGO 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. 
1000 coming school year. 


in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRiTE US. 
teachers wanted in Rural and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central and Western States. 
- W ° 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY °,vcree!) Murray, Mer 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - - « ° 
More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
Creat Falis, Montana 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ A Bency 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Eight years in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 


COLFAX, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker’’ Way Booklet. Address either office 























Recommends college and nor- 


he 9 mal grad cial 
graduates, specialists and 
ee ra e€ac ers gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° ° 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW CATALOG NOW READY 
If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, 
our new catalog will be valuable to you. We send it 
upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to 
your credit upon our books and deducted from your 
first order for goods amounting to $5.00 or more. 
This is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 


GENUINE ROYAL SEPIA BROWN PRINTS 

We have twenty-five splendid subjects ready fin- 
ished in a beautiful tone of brown, size 16 x 20, which 
we will ship in a tube prepaid to any part of the 
United States upon receipt of $1.00. If these pictures 
do not prove to be as represented, they may be re- 
turned at our expense. Address 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. 


(Not Inc.) 


228 Wabash Avenue > - 











Cupid Meditating 


Alabaster Cast Price, $1.25 
F. 0.8. Chicago 


“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will -elate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 


Chicago, Ill. 











booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


—— 


—— 
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GAMES AND FINGER PLAYS 


Brownie Game 
LAuRA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 
(The children stand in a circle, and join hands to form win- 
dows. Four Brownies skip inside.) 
The Children sing 
Who is so merry heigho, heigho, 
As a wee Brownie, heigho, heigho, 
In through your window he soon will go, 
With a merry heigho, heigho. 
(The Brownies now march in and out among the children, 
who stand in a circle and sing) 


Chorus 
Here we go, here we go, 
Merry Brownies in a row, 
In and out, in and out, 
Hear our merry shout. 

(The Brownies repeat their song and go in and out among 
the children several times, then they all stand inside. The 
children drop their arms, and one Brownie steps up to any 
child and says) 

Fair Maid, will you let me out?’ 
The window is shut without a doubt 
And though I turn me round about (turns round) 
I cannot now get out! 
The Girl says, 
No, no we will not let you out, 
You’re Fairy folk without a doubt, 
But though you turn you round about, 
We will not let you out. 


(In turn the other Brownies go up to children saying the 
same thing, but with the same success. Then one Brownie 
blows a whistle and in comes the *‘ Poppy Lady,” she wears 
a wreath of poppies, and many poppies on her dress, she dances 
about the circle waving her poppies to and fro; the ‘children sit 
down, leaving room for the Brownies to skip between them. 
The children in the circle nod. The Poppy Lady may recite 
the ‘‘ Rock-a-Bye-Lady,” by Eugene Field if desired. The 
Brownies skip in and out and finally away, singing softly, 
“* Here we go, here we go,” elc. 

Then the pianist strikes a chord and all the children wake 
up, bow to Poppy Lady and take their seats.) 


Brownie Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. W., 1910 
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Washing and Ironing 


Mauve M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 
Rub, rub, rub, 
(Children stand and lean forward and rub as if on a 
washboard.) 
_ I think washing’s fine. 
Rub the clothes and wring them well, 
(Twisting motion as if wringing clothes.) 
And hang them on the line. 
(Arms raised as if hanging clothes on the line.) 
Blow, wind, blow, 
(Wave arms back and forth) 
Blow the clcthes quite.dry. 
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See them flutter here and there, 
(Wave hands back and forth) 
On the clothesline high. 
Down the dry clothes come, 
Into the baskets piled, 
(Motion as if taking down clothes and filling the 
basket) 
Then spread them out and sprinkle them 
(Turn to desk, pretend to spread out clothes and 
sprinkle) 
With raindrops soft and mild. 
Iron, iron, iron. 
(Right hand held horizontal and moved back and 
jorth as if ironing) 
Now it’s ironing day, 
Make the clothes all smooth and flat, 
(Continue ironing motion) 
And lay them all away. 
(Motion as if putting clothes on the shelf) 








October Days 


(A Motion Song) 


hao V. MYeERs 


Shep 
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October days, are cheery, 
October days are fair, 

The tleaves come down in showers, 
They’re ? flying everywhere. 


Here’s one upon my shoulder,3 
And one upon my nose,4 

There are some here in my basket,5 
Some nestling at my toes.° 


The wind comes sweeping over,’ 
And shades the leafy tree, 

The 8 nuts we love to gather, 
9 And crack them thus, you see. 


October days, we love you, 
The colors that you bring, 
19 The skies and trees above us, 
11 So thanks to you we sing. 


MoTIONS 


Motion with hands the leaves flying downward. 
Motion with hands the scattering of leaves. 
Right hand touching left shoulder. 
First finger of right hand touch nose. 
Shape tips of fingers into basket form, tips of thumbs meeting 
at top for handle. 
6 Point to toes. 
7 Sweeping motion of hands. Palms downward. 
8 Thumb and first finger tips of each hand meeting making round 
shape of nuts. 
9 Right hand fist for hammer, crack nut upon left fist. 
10 Arms form arch over head. 
11 Clasp hands on edge of desk. 


mahwhre 





October Gypsies 


Cardinal flowers are gypsies bold — 
Through the.brown October days, 

In the shadow of the woods, 
Warm and bright their bonfires blaze. 
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Be Quickly 
Cured At Home 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE— 
TrrAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 
To ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured 
by a trial package of Pyramid Pile Cure 
without further treatment. When it 
proves its value to you, get more from 
your druggist at 50 cents a box, and be 
sure you get what you ask for. Simply 
fill out free coupon below and mail today. 
Save yourself from the surgeon’s knife 
and its torture, the doctor and his bills. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 
268 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
Kindly send me a sample of Pyramid 
Pile Cure, at once by mail, FREE, 
in plain wrapper. 
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Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade.¢ 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
™ Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























doin a Brass Band fri7°4 


Here is the opportunity now for 
2 .m everybody who wishes to get ahead 
/ &/ —to enjoy life and make money. We 
# will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE, Write today. 
Just send your name and address. 


LYON & HEALY Stes S35 -~ “saesds 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 









ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 
ALPHABET CARDS 
Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. - Heavy 


cardbo: urd, 
in envelope. 


assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 


Mailing price, 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
fery ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
in envelope. 


15 cents 


250 cards. Assorted colors 
500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Actions 


and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I The Action of Little Men. 

= II The Action of the Deer. 

és iit The Action of the Horse. 
IV The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 30 cents per set. 


Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 


Chicago New York Sa. Francisco 








NOTES 


COURSE IN PLUMBING FOR GIRLS 


A course in plumbing is an innovation 
announced for the approaching new school 
term in Chicago by Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young. “So many girls know no 
more about the water and gas used in kitch- 
ens than ‘turn the faucet and the water 
flows,’ or ‘the gas is ready to light,’ said 
Mrs. Young in telling of the new course. 
‘*We want them to know more about these 
matters from a sanitary viewpoint.” 





INSURGENCY IN EDUCATION 


The Educational Review has been hard 
hit. It laments the recent Educational 
conference in Boston. “Signs of hard con- 
structive thinking about education on philo- 
sophical lines were wholly missing 
A dispassionate critic will look, with- 
out finding, for any note of leadership, for 
any note of constructive power, for any note 
of genuinely clear thinking in the papers 
presented. It really seemed as if 
the muck-raking passion had seized hold of 
educational discussion.”” This pessimistic 
observer was shocked “by the exhibitions 
of office-seeking, wire pulling and petty 
politics,” invasion by which, during recent 
sessions of the convention, has destroyed the 
harmony and good feeling that once pre- 
vailed. The formal and legal right of the 
active members to elect Mrs. Young as 
president for next year, when another per- 
son had been nominated by the committee 
is not disputed; but it was “very injudi- 
cious, to say the least,” and men of ‘any 
prominence or standing will not be willing to 
be candidates for the office in the future. 
All in all, according to the Review, the 
Bostén meeting reached the “low water- 
mark and left behind it an unfavorable 
impression which it will take many years to 
remove.” 

Lest any reader should be unduly im- 
pressed with this comment, by an educa- 
tional journal of high standing, on the 
Boston convention, it may be well to re- 
member that the “politics” which obtruded 
itself at the business session, was the cul- 
mination of a revolt of “insurgents” against 
the “machine,” or ring. For many years 
this clique managed the National Educa- 
tion Association, and has strictly appor- 
tioned the honors and emoluments of office 
among persons whose professional qualifi- 
cations have not always been as conspicu- 
ous as their service of text-book publishers 
and other makers of things which schools 
consume. It may.also be well to bear 
in mind that the editor of the Educational 
Review has been conspicuous for many 
years by reason of his close personal friend- 
ships with important officials of the “ma- 
chine” that met its Waterloo at the last 
meeting of the Association. Hence these 
tears, and the low state of mind which ob- 
tains in the vicinity of New York City con- 
cerning the future of the cause of education 
in the United States. What Boston really 
saw was a display of “insurgency” in the 
educational field; and what the Review 
reflects in its editorial comment is the 
lamentation of educational ‘“‘stand-pattism.”’ 

— Boston Herald 








EMME 
What is 


Your Weight? 


You can weigh exact- 
ly what you want 
to weigh. 






You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments— 
every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do” 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.”’’ I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America toarise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 
Re 77] What My Pupils Say: 
Every one notices the 


change in my complexion, 
it has lost thatyellow color.” 





“Just think what you have 
done for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this 
year 146, and have _ not 
gained an ounce back, I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
80 young and strong. no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver, and I can dreathe 
now. It is surprising how 
easily 1 did it. I feel 15 
years younger."’ 


“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I‘used to 
take one every night.” 





“My weight has increased 
30 founds. don't know what 
‘ indigestion is any more, a” 
my nerves are so rested! 1 
sicep like a baby.”’ 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and my 
catarrh is 80 much better, 
Isn't that good?’’ 


“1 feelas if I could look every man, woman and 
child in the face with the feeling that l am growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really! am 
a stronger, betterwoman. I don’t know how Ww tell 
you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness. Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every womanis welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I'd like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 45K 246 Michigan Avenue Chicago | 
Ee 0 
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NUMBER LESSONS 


Many of you, we have reason to believe, 
have found help in the number lessons and 
seat work published the past year. This 
season, therefore, we are continuing this 
department, enlarging the amount of “+ 
work given. Mr. William A. Wheatley, 
superintendent of schools in Connecticut, 
who is a very successful instructor, is ar- 
ranging the work. 


te Send in your renewal 
this month. 














ALIcE E. ALLEN 
M, erry 
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One Night 


* Cuas. E. Boyp 
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MOTION PICTURES IN SCHOOLS 


It is only a matter of time until motion 
pictures become a regular feature of the 
educational work of the public schools. 
Writers are advocating the feasibility of 
the motion picture as an educational fac- 
tor, educators in all parts of the country 
are discussing its possibilities, and at the 
Play Congress, held at Rochester, New York, 
John Collier of the National Board of cen- 
sorship of motion pictures pointed out the 
many advantages to be derived from mak- 
ing the film serve as a teacher. 

We all know the power of the picture — 
motion or stationary. The Chicago Record- 
Herald makes the following comment, 
which would seem to cover the subject of 
the motion picture as an educational aid: 

“The occasional visitor at nickel theatres, 
even in localities not favorable to culture, 
must have observed the frequent willingness 
of the audience to pass by sensationalism and 
farcicality in favor of subjects that offer 
a combination of novelty and instructive- 
ness. This is the case with adults, and is 
still more strongly the case with children. 
Pictures that deal with such matters as cod 
fishing, ostrich farming, aviation manceuvers 
and soldier life in camp always get an at- 
tention that is not given so freely as before 
to tabloid melodrama and low-comedy 
chases through the streets of Paris. The 
Bible, the-poets and the novelists are ¢a- 
pable of yielding an endless variety of sub- 
jects, and other series of films can readily 
be based on the arts and sciences. 

“Every well-equipped school nowadays 
has a general assembly hall, which is likely 
to be both safer and more convenient than 
the quarters occupied by the average cheap 
theatre. In these circumstances censorship 
becomes easy and efficient. Instruction 
through the eye always scores heavily with 
the average child. The film machine as 
a supplemental aid to education would 
appear to have an almost limitless future.’ 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A WELL Known LADy wILL SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all race of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
480C Custom House St., Provid nce, R. I. 


How to Reduce Dust in Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is extremely grati- 
fying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor Dressing for the best 
results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation of germs, and tests have proved 
9} per cent of all living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive. Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. Pays for itself many 
times over. WNotintended for h >usehold use. 

in order that you may be convinced of the’ merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing. we will apply itto the floor of one room or 
corridor in School or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send sample, with full direction for applying. 

Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.”’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
incorporated) 
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GRADE TEACHERS 


I want to hear from every teacher who will be available to fill an unexpected vacancy. 
“*Write me full particulars at once if you will be able to fill an unexpected vacancy. 


B. F. CLARK, Prop. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Peyton Biock, Spokane, Wash. 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


Ly 


PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We GoTo School 


By M. HELEN Beckwith, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories, 
and devices for Every Monru in the year. 


Fully [llustrated. Cloth. 














THE 
PILGRIMS 


THE 
INDIANS 


BOY'S COLLAR 


12mo. Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL. PUBLISHING COMPANY 





228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


18 East 17th Street 
New York 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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October Verses for Little Folks 


Emma C. LOEHLE 


The Tree Buds 


Wrapped in little covers warm, 
Safely kept from every harm, 

Tree buds now will rest till spring 
Bids them leaves and blossoms bring. 


The Leaves 


Pretty leaves, red, gold and brown, 
From the trees are falling down; 
Safely covering root and seed, 
Giving them the warmth they need. 


The Spider’s Threads 


The air is full of slender lines 
Spun among the shrubs and vines; 
The little threads, as if in play, 
Gently stroke my face to-day. 


The Chestnuts 
Jack Frost came quietly one night; 
He split the chestnut burrs so tight; 
The little nuts, all ripe and brown, 
Stirred by the breeze, came tumbling down. 


The Pumpkin 
Fine Jack-o’-lanterns we shall make; 
Thanksgiving pies mamma will bake 
From the pumpkins, ripe and fine, 
Growing on the broad-leaved vine. 
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The Witch Hazel Blossom 


There is a little flower bold 

That lingers when the days grow cold; 
Its yellow ribbons wave and play 

Out in the air, this autumn day. 





A Brave Boy 


BerTHA E. BusH 
(For Columbus Day) 
Columbus sailed an unknown sea, 
And very, very brave was he; 
He wouldn’t be frightened or turn back, 
Though full of terrors was his track. 


Now when I go to bed at night 

I think, when I put out the light, 
Of how he sailed his little bark, 
Then I am brave, too, in the dark. 





Susie’s Hallowe’en Thought 
BERTHA E. BusH 
If I were a witch, I would fly, I would fly; 
I’d mount my swift broomstick and soar to the sky; 
I’d float up above in the wind and the cloud 
And watch the gay pranks of the Hallowe’en crowd. 


And if they were kind tricks, I’d laugh out with glee, 
But if they were unkind, oh then you would see! 

I’d whisk down to earth and I’d snatch up my broom 
And scare every one of those naughty boys home. 





Who Beale the Bisd’s Nest? 


Concluded from September) 





“It’s very cruel, too,” 


Said little Alice Neal, 


“TI wonder if he knew 





How sad the bird would feel.” 
A little boy hung down his 


head, 





And went and hid behind the 
bed: 

For he stole that pretty nest 

From little Yellow-Breast; 

And when he felt so full of 


shame 


He did not like to tell his 


name. 
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Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 





Mr. Field 
THE HOME E CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


By Fannie L. JoHNson and JENNIE M. Coxsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting pany while 
the true value of the movement is prese: 





SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8 vo. 
Cloth. , Price, 75 cents. 


Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon this 
notable k of Prof. Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies 
among its teachers. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Anntz E. Case. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very Popular. 





MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 5° cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety 
of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches 
and drills of many kinds, there is the F Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


77 Illustrations. 107 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical T 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor o 
Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 


“ RIGHT-DRESS!”’ 


A Manvat or SmmpLe Dritt REGULATIONS FoR SCHOOLS 
By Freperick J. Reitty. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says: 

‘All marching and facing used in assemblies, dismissals, 
changing class-rooms, etc., shall be in accordance with the 
United States Army Regulations. 

The aim of this manual i is not to seek the introduction 
of military drill as such in our schools, but to make use 
of the best features of the military drill for effective 
physical training. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 








NOTES 


— Seventy-five of the 250 schools in Chi- 
cago in which cooking is taught have been 
provided with kitchens, and the rest are 
to be provided. The practice of having a 
piano played while the young girls were 
at work in the kitchens has been stopped, 
as it was found inconvenient to have pianos 
installed in all the homes where the mothers 
permitted or required their daughters to 
test in a practical way the instruction they 
had been receiving in school. 


— Professor Graham Taylor, in a recent 
number of the Survey, calls attention to the 
great change in the National Education As- 
sociation since its meeting in Ogdensburg, 
where Mrs. Ella Flagg Young first attended 
the annual meeting, to the meeting this 
year, when she was made its president. At 
the time of the Ogdensburg meeting the 
women sat in the gallery and looked down 
upon a meeting in which they took no part. 
At that time a woman was not thought eligi- 
ble for principal of a public school. 


— All Chicago public school principals 
hereafter will be drawn from the ranks 
of college graduates. The teacher who 
cherished an ambition to attain the position 
and salary of a principal will have to-ac- 
quire a degree from an accredited college 
before becoming eligible to compete in the 
examinations for principals. Under the 
old rule qualifications consisted of eight 
years’ teaching experience, or a college degree 
and four years’ experience, or a normal 
school certificate and six years’ experience. 
Now a candidate must be a graduate from 
an accredited college and have four years’ 
successful experience in graded schools. 
Normal school training is not mentioned. 


SCISSORING IN PRIMARY GRADES 

The article on “Scissoring in Primary 
Grades,” found on page 449 of this issue, 
should be credited to Miss Julia Nadler, 
Principal of the Welch School, New Haven, 
Conn., and to Miss Tanyane, whose pupils 
finished the illustrations. 


INDIANA SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


There is a law in Indiana against high 
school fraternities, yet the organizations 
exist, in fact, if not in name, and one of 
them held a convention in Indianapolis 
last week. The members have found 
loopholes, such as the inclusion in their 
number of a few who are not students, for 
evading the law; and in doing this they 
are said to be assisted, in some instances, 
by the school authorities. The Indianapolis 
News, while the convention was in session, 
pointed out the obvious moral that evasion 
of the law in regard to the fraternities fosters 
a tendency to disregard all laws. This is 
true, and is to be deplored. The elders of 
some of these youth may not alweys set 
them a good example in respect for the laws 
of the land, but there are the laws; and are 
these fraternities to defy them? Such a 
society for- high school boys is a school 
in potential crime. 

— Springfield Republican 
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Bonbons-— 
‘Gi iatelere) thas 


“for Gift Making 
Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, — 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger 

oo Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime ee 
s, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 

or "Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

Goods, etc. ©. ~ for all ages and occasions Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept 67, Chieage 











THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

of a teacher who desired a school ge aed 

the use of her pupils, and rs py 
ire 


expense to herself or pom Ny 
- ae Compaay, Boion, New 
York, and Chicago. Send for it fres. 
CONTINUOUS 
READERS 











GRADES Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown's Rab and His Friends 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Boston New York Chicago 





San Francisco 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitror, Primary EpucaTIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The “Play” in School 


Whether the plans of the Educational Playhouse Association 
of New York are realized or not, the drama, in some form 
or other, has come to have a recognized place in every school- 
room, especially in every primary school-room. In making 
use, however, of this instinct to act, which seems to be inher- 
ent in every child, the teacher should be on her guard against 
certain dangers. In the heart of every child is the desire to 
be “‘somebedy.” It is a healthy desire and often, at least 
in poorer, localities, seems little likely to be realized if not in 
school. Now the school play, while offering a natural outlet 
to this instinct, is in danger of offering it most freely to the 
strong and self assertive, those who need it least. The 
moment the teacher finds that her little dramas are empha- 
sizing artificialty and ‘‘acting,”’ not naturalness, that the actors 
are becoming self-conscious and thinking of their audience 
rather. than of their part, she should change the parts or the 
play or turn to some other kind of work. Her aim should be 
to draw out and cncourage the timid child and to repress, if 
necessary, the too assertive. This is an easier task in the 
lower grades than in the upper ones, but, as in all other 
kinds of work, tactand vigilance are required on the teacher’s 
part, and a very definite consciousness of the results that she 
wishes to secure by the means. 





What We Might Learn from German Schools 


In a very interesting paper on “What We Might Learn 
from German Schools,” Mr. Edward Spaulhroofd discusses 
several matters that have especial significance for American 
school teachers. He says: 

“Our arrangement of making a preparation period pre- 
cede, if possible, every recitation, would not appear to a Ger- 
man educator the ideal one from a pedagogical point of view. 
A lesson learned for only an. hour cannot stick in a boy’s 
mind as long as one learned the night before and then given 
a cursory review just before the recitation. We forget, be- 
sides, that the preparation plus the recitation period consti- 
tutes too long a time for a youthful mind to devote to one sub- 
ject and wonder that a boy comes to class with flagging inter- 
est, irresponsiye at the beginning and absolutely listless at 
the end of the hour. And, finally, supposing a boy does not 
need the whole period for his preparation, does he review his 
lesson or study some other subject? Very rarely, I should 
think; generally he will consider the time thus gained as his 
own and fritter it away in idleness. And so the preparation 
period, besides being unpedagogical, will also prove very 
uneconomical of the boy’s time and detrimental to his habits 
of industry. 

“The schedules of German schools are arranged with a view 
to changing more rapidly from one subject to another, thus 
providing for that variety which the youthful mind craves, 
and also on the principle that the harder subjects, such as 
mathematics and grammar, which require more concentrated 
attention, are put at the earlier hours of the day when the 
mind is fresh, to be followed by history, the reading of Latin, 
French, or English authors, and, finally, at the end of the 
sc hoolday by the wholly technical subjects, such as drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics, 

“The aim of the German teacher is also to teach as much as 
possible in class, especially in the lower forms, and to re- 
duce as much as possible all outside work. He is assisted in 


this by a class-room well equipped with desks in which the 
boys can keep all their schoolbooks together with writing 
material, so that they can be set to do written work at any 
time under proper conditions. It is true that there are not 
as many blackboards as in an ‘American class-room; but 
the German teacher prefers to appeal to the ear rather than 
to the eye, to the head rather than to the fingers. 

“In thisconnection I cannot refrain from speaking of the Ger- 
man readers. I wish some one would make a thorough study 
of the German reader. I have only time to mention a few 
points.. The most famous reader, the one that led the way, 
was Philip Whackernagel’s, which forty years ago was used 
in practically all German schools. It was in three parts, for 
the lower, middle, and higher classes respectively. Now they 
have been so enlarged (but always on his lines) that they 
are published in six parts, one for Sexta, Quinta, and so through 
all the six classes of the higher schools. They are generally 
edited by one head editor in collaboration with a number of 
experienced schoolmen. They contain, besides poetry and 
literature, extracts from all sorts of writers, historical, bio- 
graphical, mythological, legendary, from works on botany, 
zoology, astronomy and all other sciences, extracts that are 
apt to illuminate subjects treated in school and extracts that 
introduce subjects that cannot find a place anywhere else in 
the school curriculum. The teacher is supposed to be suffi- 
riently conversant with all subjects treated to explain them, 
to enlarge on them, and to connect them with any other branch 
of study to which they are related. These readers, you see, 
are meant to give unity to a boy’s mental acquisitions, and also 
to make him feel that as all knowledge comes to him through 
his mother tongue, so its knowledge, use, and mastery are the 
aim of all the other studies that he pursues. ‘The Vernacular’ 
is the center of all instruction.” 





An Old Controversy 


The old controversy regarding the place of fairy tales in 
education is as rife to-day as ever. Indeed, it is never likely 
to be settled as long as human nature remains what it is. 
But granting all the arguments of their opponents, which are 
too familiar to need repeating, have we found anything else 
that will satisfy the child’s craving for hero-worship, or that 
will invest the facts of life with the emotional glamor that 
makes the world of the fairy tale so wonderful? Nature stories 
will not do it even when we take quite illegitimate liberties 
with the facts; stories of great men and women will not do 
it — they talk and walk as we do, wear the same kind of 
clothes and are subject to the same frailties; we must admit 
that it is difficult even for a grownup to feel much emotional 
thrill in contemplating the lives of many of our great and suc- 
cessful men. Unfortunately, we cannot train a child’s mind 
without also feeding his emotions and his imagination; at least 
if we do not we are exposing him to worse dangers than fairy 
tales. 

If, then, the fairy tale is what the child needs and craves, 
why fight against it? After all, Dick Whittington and 
Aladdin and Peter Pan are delightful companions, and if 
they live in an unreal world, it is also an unsophisticated world 
where motives are simple, and right and wrong are usually 
plainly labelled. 

If there is any agency that will counteract the sophisticating 
and vulgarizing influences to which American children are 
peculiarly exposed, let us not withhold it from them. 
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THE WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Your attention is particularly directed 
the route of the new Western Pacific 
Railway, the Pacific Coast extension of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, from Salt 
Like City on to San Francisco. 

The new line is 921 miles long and has 
been in course of construction since Septem- 
ber, 1905. The work was carried on ac- 
tively from both Salt Lake and San Fran- 
cisco ends, and the rails were connected in 
November, 1909, since which time freight 
trains have been operated continuously 
over the new line in order to prepare the 
roadbed for passenger train service. 

With the completion of the line and the 
inauguration of passenger service by the 
Western Pacific on Monday, August 22, 
1g10, Salt Lake City and San Francisco 
become the termini of a new and most im- 
portant transcontinental line, this being 
the third to enter the Golden Gate City. 
By reason of this new and direct extension 
of the Rio Grande, Denver, all Colorado 
and Utah become nearer and more in- 
timately connected than ever before in all 
social and trade relation with the Pacific 
Coast, and the important systems of the 
Burlington, Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific are furnished a direct and independ- 
ent outlet through the trans-montane coun- 
try to the Pacific Coast. 

The new line is one of the most notable 
examples of engineering in the world, and 
is especially distinctive in its uniformly 
low grades and elimination of curvature. 
East or west bound, the maximum grade is 
I per cent or 52 feet to the mile, and in west- 
bound movement for 80 per cent of its en- 
tire length from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco the heaviest gradient to be over- 
come is only .4 of 1 per cent or about 20 
feet to the mile.. The maximum curve used 
is 10 degrees, and in only a few cases do the 
curves exceed 6 degrees. 

Ask Mr. S. K. Hooper, General Passen- 
ger & Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo., fora 
copy of the new Coast to Coast Map. It 
will be found useful in the school-room. 

Coincident with the inauguration of 
through passenger service on August 22, 
will be opened at Salt Lake City the mag- 
nificent new passenger station, recently con- 
structed at a cost of $750,000. 


to 





THE ROYAL MONTH AND 


ROYAL DISEASE 


Sudden changes of weather are especially 
trying, and probably to none more so than 
to the scrofulous and consumptive. The 
progress of scrofula during a normal Octo- 
ber is commonly great. We never think of 
scrofula — its bunches, cutaneous erup- 
tions, and wasting of the bodily substance 
— without thinking of the great good many 
sufferers from it have derived from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, whose radical and permanent 
cures of this one disease are enough to make 
it the most famous medicine in the world. 
There is probably not a city or town where 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not proved its 
merit in more homes than one, in arresting 
and completely eradicating scrofula, which 


THE 


L. 


FOR WINTER 





EVENINGS 


STENCIL DESIGNS 


Set I Thirteen Designs 
Border — floral ornament —dande- 
lion 

Border — straight lines 

Border design —— pine cone 
Floral ornaments — lily 
Conventionalized flor: il ornament 
Floral ornament — jonquil 

Holly 

Floral ornament 

Wreath 

Flower spray 

Morning glory buds 

Border — nasturtium 

Drop pattern — sweet pea 


t 


E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston, Mass. 


XY 


psy 


= 30 cents per = 


Stencilling offers many opportunities for the 
and home. 
doilies, curtains, cushions, wall paper, costumes, etc. 





Set If Seventeen Desiguas 
Border of peacock’s feathers 
Border of chickens 

Holly border 

Mistletoe border 

Marine border — ships 
Conventionalized flower 
Floral ornament 

Fleur de lis ornament 

9 Border of sunbonnct babies 
Morning glory 
Conventionalized flower 


out on 


on 


12 ulip 15 Apple 
13 Aster 16 Thistle 
14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 


application of design in decoration of textiles for use in the school 
It is also one of the most fascinating forms of applied design, and may be used for decorating covers, 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! 








is almost as serious and as much to be 
feared as its near relative — consumption. 


A FREE LANTERN 








The advantage of teaching the subjects of Geography, Art, History and 
Science, supplemented by Visual Instruction with our 


COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


and Equipment, are unlimited. 


You can take your students into the heart of Africa, Australia, the 





THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


the slides, associated with what he hears 
manent in the child’s mind. 


OUR FREE OFFER. 


COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN to hundreds 


where it has given more than ordinary satisfaction. 


Philippines, Hawaii, anywhere—they 
actually see the countries they have 
been reading about, and studying 
—the peculiarities of the different 
countries and the characteristics of 
their inhabitants. 

The picture the child sees from 
in the recitation, makes the facts per- 


During the past few years we have sold the 


of Primary and Grammar Schools, 
It has met with such ap- 


proval among instructors because of its simplicity (so easy to operate), and is 
such an excellent supplement to ordinary instruction, that we have constructed 
a FREE SELLING PLAN—a way for every schoolroom to possess a College 
Bench Lantern of its own, without spending one cent —by making the Lan- 


tern pay for itself. 

You do not need to be a Superin- 
tendent, Principal or Member of a 
School Board to be interested in this 
proposition or to secure further infor- 
mation from us. Simply mail us the 
coupon below and we will furnish you 
with the information necessary to secure 
We want this in- 
formation in your hands, 


one of our lanterns. 
you, who are 
directly interested in the subjects you 
teach. It only 
stamp you 


costs you a two-cent 


and incur absolutely no 
obligation. 

Let us hear from you and we will 
send full information at once. WRITE 


TO-DAY. 


McINTOSH 


415 Atlas Block - 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
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A Notable Program 


Plattsville School, Fairfield, Conn. 


October IgIo 


E. J. HoLtey, Teacher 





TIME 


A VI 


BV 





-0O0 
-15 
-25 
-35 


-47 
-00 
-15 
-20 
25 
-30 
-45 
-55 
05 
15 
-30 
-45 


-45 |" 


15 
190 
19 
Io 

2 
13 
15 

5 

5 

5 
15 
Io 
10 
Io 


- 


15 
15 
15 


Opening Exercises 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Relaxation 
Written Arithmetic 
Oral Arith except Fri 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Phonics or Articula 
Recess 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
Study Hist..or Geog. 
History or Geog. 


Opening Exercises | 


Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Relaxation 
(Except Wed.) Oral 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
CO oc cocasce ke 
Recess 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
Study Hist. or Geog. 
History or Geog. 
Spelling Preparation 


C IV 


D Ill 





Opening Exercises 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Relaxation 
Arith. (except Thu.) 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Spelling Drill 
day and Friday .... 
Recess 
(Mon. Tue. Wed.) 
Spelling Preparation 
Spelling Preparation 
Spelling Preparation 
Spelling Preparation 


Opening Exercises 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Oral (Except Tue.) 
Relaxation 
Written Arithmetic 
Written Arithmetic 
Spelling Drill 
Seat Work 


Geog. (Thu. Fri.) 
Writing 
Reading 

Spelling Preparation 
Spelling Preparation 


E II 


F I 





Opening Exercises 
Written Arithmetic 
Oral (Except Mon.) 
Written Arithmetic 
Relaxation 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
...(Wednesday) ... 
Recess 
Writing 
Reading 
Writing 
Writing 
‘Dismissed 


Opening Exercises 
Oral Number 
Written Number 
Written Number 
Relaxation 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
(Monday, Tuesday) 
Recess 
Writing 
Writing 
Writing 
Writing 
Dismissed 


~~ = = SS Se SS 
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Dismissed 


-00 Noon 


75 


Noon Noon 


-I5| 10 
-25| 10 
-35| 5 
-40] 5 
-45| 10 
-55) 5 
-00] 10 
-10| 10 
-20] 10 
-30] 15 
-45) 15 
-00] 10 
-I0| 10 
-20] 10 
-30 


Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Spelling 
Gymnastics 
Prep. Gram or Lang 
Language 


‘Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Spelling 
Gymnastics 
Prepare Language 
nguage 
Monday 
Recess 
Prepare Reading 
| Prepare Reading 
Reading 
Correct Work 
Dismissed 


Seat Work 
Reading 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 


Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Spelling Seat Work 
Written Language | Written Language Seat Work Seat Work 
Gymnastics es Gymnastics -Gyrmastics Gymnastics 
guage or Drawing. . i 
Seat Work Seat Work ° Seat Work 
. Wednesday, Thurs | day and Friday 
Dismissed Dismissed 


Study Spelling 
Study Spelling 
Spelling 


Reading 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 
Seat Work 


Seat Work 
and Tuesday 
Recess 
Prepare Reading 
Reading 
Correct Work 
Correct Work 
Dismissed 





Prepare Reading 

Prepare Reading 

Prepare Reading 
Reading | 
Dismissed 





Correct Work 
Correct Work 
Correct Work 

Dismissed | 
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Division F. Reading in place of Oral Arithmetic 
E — Monday; D — Tuesday; B— Wednesday; C — 
Thursday; A — Friday. 
History, Monday and Tuesday; Oral Geography, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday; Written Geography, Friday. 
History, Friday; Oral Geography, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday; Written Geography, Thursday. 
Drawing (30 minutes) in place of Writing, Thursday 
and Friday. 
Oral Language, Tuesday and Thursday; Written Lan- 
guage, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Oral Language, Wednesday and Friday; Written Lan- 
guage, Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. 


PRIMARY. Language, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday; Drawing 
Thursday and Friday. 

Music, in place of AB; Oral Spelling, Wednesday; and 
AB Language, Monday. 


Music in place of C; Oral Spelling, Wednesday. 


Division I. 
Division A. 


Drvis10n II. 


Division A 
Division B 
DIvIsIOon C 


Division A 
Division B 
Division C 
Drviston D } 


Division B. 


Division I. 


} Physiology in place of Reading Thursday and Friday. 


Diviston A, 





Devasce B. t Manual Work, last 30 minutes every other Friday. 


Seat Work 


A. M, P. M. 


| Colors in Envelopes. 
: Words and Pictures in Envelopes. 
| Sentences cut up in Envelopes. 
| _ Sentences (Is and Are) in Envelopes. 
Mother Goose Rhymes cut up in Envelopes. 
(1) Jack and Jill. 
(2) Humpty Dumpty. 
(3) Boy Blue. 
(4) Miss Muffet. 
(5) Jack Horner, etc. 
Fables cut up in Envelopes. 
(1) Fox and Grapes. (3) Fox and Crow. 
(2) Thirsty Crow. (4) Greedy Dog, etc. 
Memorized Poems cut up by phrases. 
(1) The Swing. 
(2) My shadow. 
(3) Sugar Plum Tree, etc. 
States, Capitals, Abbreviations, etc., cut up in Envelopes. 
Abbreviations. 
One and Many Words. 
Letter Boxes. 
Make Days of Week. 
Names. 
Weaving. 
Sewing Cards. 
Magazine Leaves. ; 
(1) Prick known words. Prick words with capitals. 
(2) Draw around with crayons. 


Corn 
Outline. 
Arabic Number. 
Roman Number. 


Sticks. Same. 


Number Boxes or Envelopes. 

Counting. 

Match Numbers. 

Addition Facts. 

Subtraction Facts. 

Multiplication Tables. 
Letter Boxes. Words. 

(1) One, two, etc. 

(2) First, second, etc. 
Paper Dominoes in Envelopes. Match, 
Addition Facts cut up in Envelopes. 
Subtraction Facts cut up in Envelopes. 
2-6 Tables cut up in Envelopes. 
7-12 Tables cut up in Envelopes. 
Calendar Leaf cut up for counting. 
Cards. 


(1) 


1 Fill out to 100. 
II 
21 


Days of Month. 
Sentences, etc. 
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PRIMERS 





ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 





Proj. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wis- 
consin, in a recent letter remarks: “I have 
carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully than 
any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms 
are introduced in such a way as to let the 
learner become jamiliar with them most 
effectively.” 





Story Primers 
[ ‘The Little People’s Sound Primer 
Il The Little Red Hen 
Ill The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 
Cloth, each . 
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THE THREE PIGS 

Here are the continued story and repeti- 
tion so captivating to childhood. The 
grotesque with all the wonderment awak- 
ened does not lead the child astray. He 
senses it instinctively. 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical 
features: (a) Word-building from the start, 
with sound stories, with drills, inciting the 
child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations 
unique, alive with action, and impressively 
interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 





Reading 
Made Easy 





Advanced Story Primers 
I Three vWittle Kittens — Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood . 


III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


Cloth, ezch . .30 











THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 
Fully illustrated. 
Step by step the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and 
readily interprets the printed page. Read- 


Let the Children 
Once Try Them 
and You will Be 


Convinced 





Folk Lore Primers 


| THE CAT SCHOOL 
I2mo. 96 pp. 
Sentences are brief, vocabulary limit d, 
and mainly single-line paragraphs. 
Extremely simple in theme, and derived 
from hitherto little used folk-lore. 
Cloth 











ing thus becomes a labor of love and no THE NIXIE WELL — THE GOAT AND 


more irksome than the strain with which 
the little one digs with beaded brow the 
holes in the sand pile or joyfully bears other 
burdens in his round of play. 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
Ill Hopo’My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds 
and Toads 
Fully illustrated. 


Cloth each 


Dialogue Reader 











DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 
Fully illustrated. 

Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same 
verses and illustrations as the famous 
Ruskin edition. 


Cloth, .30 





THE TROLL 
12mo. 88 pp. 
Drawn wholly from the tales of primitive 
peoples, they differ widely from the made-up 
stories of ordinary primers. 


Lani ee aa ee a ae 
OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By Mary Newton 

150 illustrations. 20 in color. 146 pp. 

Topics suitable for each month. One 
topic leads directly to the next. Variety, 
interest and profit augmented by songs, 
stories, poems and games. 
Bds. 25 
Cloth .30 


SPRAGUE CLASSIC PRIMER — BOOK 
ONE OF THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC 
READERS 

By Saraw E. Spracur, Ph. D. 
It is bright, fresh, and full of life. 
M. V. O’SHEA 


The print, pictures and make-up of the 
book, the best I have seen. 
Pres. J. R. Ritey, New York 
CH ye es .30 


FOUNDATION PRIMER—BOOK ONE OF 
THE FOUNDATION READERS 
By Mrs. B. ELLten Burke 
16 full-page Masterpiece Reproductions. 
Child’s interest centered around his Pets 
and Toys, his Plays and his Friends. 
Ser ere ee ee ee 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


“228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap P 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





ae. 
Talcum i. + ( 


For sale every- 
where or mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 
Sample Free. Gerhard Mennen 
Oo., Newack, N.J. 
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Delicately Scented 
with 

the rich fragrance “®y 
of 


Orange Blossoths a 
% 


























FLANAGAN 








Every wide-awake-on-the-alert-for-all-the-help- 
sne-can-get teacher knows the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Every beginner should know the A. Flanagan 
Company. Anything in the way of materials can be 
found in the following catalogues: 

TEACHERS’ HELPS: Outline Blackboard Stencils, Open- 


ing Exercises, Nature Study Work, Drawing Books and 
Material, Supplementary Reading. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING MA- 
TERIAL: All books, also material, Raffia, Reed, Clay, 
Scissors, Papers, Water Colors, etc. 


ENTERTAINMENTS: Everything published in the way of 
Dialogues, Speakers, Drills, Cantatas, Dramas, Plays, etc. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES: Maps, Globes, Slate Blackboards, 
Card Indexes, Drawing Instruments, etc. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL: We carry everything in 
the line of books and material made or manufactured. 


FINALLY: We have been in the business of catering to the 
needs of teachers and schools for the last twenty-seven years. 
We carry everything needed. 














A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 




















From ‘Weak ‘to Frade 


The Physicians of the Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
U. S. A., Oculists of years’ standing, carefully prepare the 


Murine Eye Remedies 


in the Company’s Laboratory. These Remedies are the result of 
their Clinical, Hospital and Private Practice, and they have found 
from their years’ of experience with Children’s Eyes, that two 
drops of Murinein each Eye of the Growing Child is of inestimable 
value. Murine is an Eye Tonic and they know, if it is used 
regularly, that it Tones the Eyeof the Growing Child and in many 
instances obviates the use of Glasses, and is it not reasonable that 

when not required will retard the development of a young 
and growing Eye? 

Murine, through its Tonic effect, Stimulates Healthy Circulation 
and thus promotes the normal development of the Eye. We do 
not believe there is a Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and in the Eyes of the members of her family who would be 
without it, or who is not willing to speak of its Merits as The 

Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schoolroom Needs Murine 

Murine contains no harmful or prohibited Drugs and conforms 
to the Laws of the Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Preparations everywhere will 
supply Murine and tell you of its gratifying results. 

Samples and Instructive Literature cheerfully sent by Mail to 
interested applicants. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal and the Sample will be Liberal. 
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